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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


- 


E have dealt with the Turkish crisis elsewhere, but 
may record as we write on Friday that the new 
Ministry has not yet been formed, though it appears that 
Tewfik Pasha will accept the post of Grand Vizier. A 
Vienna telegram to Friday’s Times notes the regularity with 
which the anti-Committee party are carrying out their pro- 
gramme. They announced, we are told, the fall of Mahmud 
Shevket for the day on which it occurred, and foretold the 
removal of the Cabinet from office on the 17th or 18th. 
Possibly this is only a coincidence, but even if it is it will no 
doubt have a certain effect on public opinion. But though 
the Committee has suffered a very great reverse, it 
would be premature to suppose that its power has been 
destroyed. Undoubtedly it still possesses great influence. 
The really important question is whether the Committee men 
and the anti-Committee men will actually come to blows. If 
they do, it is the action of the Army which will decide the 
combat. - Therefore the problem resolves itself into the ques- 
tion —which side does the Army favour? Possibly, however, 
it will fayuur neither side, but some military chief will arise 
with the ery of “A plague on both your Committees!” and 
will strike for a military dictatorship, in other words for 
himself, in the name of thesoldiery. The crisis is, of course, 
rendered much more acute by the renewed bombardment 
of the Dardanelles by the Italians, of which we receive news 
as we go to press, 


We are glad to record that according to Friday’s telegrams 
asaner appreciation of the merits of the Panama Canal ques- 
tion appears to be coming over public opinion in the United 
States. A Reuter telegram from New York quotes a state- 
ment of the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times to the effect that the United States will accept Great 
Britain’s interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and 
will impese equal tolls on American and foreign vessels. 
Yesterday's debate, adds the journal, “ proved that the Senate 
would soon declare by an overwhelming majority in favour of 
the strict observance of the treaty.” We sincerely trust that 


bidding of those who are merely on the look-out for shipping 
subsidies at any price, honourable or dishonourable, were in 
effect to repudiate a solemn obligation only eleven years old. 
The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, though a portion of the Yellow 
Press denounces it as “a musty document,” was concluded 
in 1901. 


What makes the treaty specially binding is that the right 
accorded under it to the United States to dig the Canal was 
given for valuable consideration. Britain gave up her rights 
of construction in the isthmus in consideration of the 
Americans promising absolute equality in the matter of 
rates for all vessels. We note with satisfaction the admirable 
tone of Senator Root's speech. He reminded the Senate that 
a demand that the Hague Tribunal should decide the matter 
in dispute—a demand which could not be refused by the United 
States—might end in an award declaring that the United 
States must remit all tolls on the Canal because they had 
remitted the tolls to American shipping. This would land 
America in an enormous outlay. That America may charge 
whatever rates she thinks necessary to recuperate berself, and 
that she may make arrangements for the proper protection of 
the Canal, no one denies; but she must keep her faith and 
observe both the spirit and the letter of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. That when they understand it all honest men in the 
United States will agree to this proposition we have not the 
slightest doubt. 


Prince Katsura, the Chief Elder Statesman of Japan, is on 
his way to St. Petersburg, where he is due on Sunday. The 
Times correspondent makes the highly important statement 
that well-informed persons believe that the scheme of an alli- 
ance between Russia and Japan is practically complete. It is 
said that the alliance would be based ca two conditions: 
freedom of action for Japan in Southern Manchuria and an 
understanding that Japan should support Russia if Russia 
were attacked. At the Manchurian frontier Prince Katsura 
spoke of the interlinking of the vital interests of Russia and 
Japan, and added these significant words : “In order that they 
may continue to flourish they call for complete union. And 
that is not a dream, but a fact.” In Friday's papers a Reuter 
message says that, though the understanding between Russia 
and Japan will be carried much further, nothing in the nature 
of a formal treaty is contemplated. 


On Monday there was an important debate in the Lords 
on the proposed trans-Persian railway. Lord Curzon 
velemently attacked the scheme as a grave military danger 
to India. It meant a fundamental departure from the lines 
on which India had been defended for 100 years. The western 
frontiers of India were the most vulnerable, and the trae 
policy was to keep them closed, not to throw them open. 
The railway would destroy the value of Afghanistan as a 
buffer State. The proposal came at the very moment 
when our command of the Mediterranean was trembling in 
the balance. He begged the Government to think a hundred 
times before acting, to limit their “ambitions,” and not to 
commit themselves to new and incalculable responsibilities. 
He had heard no military opinion favourable to the scheme. 
Lord Morley of Blackburn said that Lord Curzon’s picture 
of the Government’s “ambitions” was imaginary. The 
Government had not encouraged the Société d’ Bitudes or its 
operations. They were perfectly free to oppose the scheme when 
the Société d’ Etudes had produced it. Atl they had done was to 
refuse to prohibit inquiries. If they had gruffly disapproved of 
the project that would not have prevented its progress. Both 








this statement may be well founded. No greater blow could 
be given to the sanctity of treaties than if Congress, at the 


the Government and the Government of India felt that a point- 
blank refusal even to examine the proposal might have brought 
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about combinations which would have been much more 
injurious to our position in India than any danger which now 
presented itself. Lord Crewe said that the question had not 
been considered by the Committee of Defence, but had been 
discussed by the General Staff in India. The view of the 
latter was that the greatest immediate danger would be to 
prohibit all consideration of the plan. The Government had 
not yet approved of the scheme even conditionally. Lord 
Curzon then withdrew his motion, remarking that he had not 
a ghost of an idea what the opinion of the Government was. 
If, as we hope and believe, the Government are favourably 
disposed towards a trans-Persian railway it surely would be 
much better if they would state their belief explicitly. Their 
“necessary evil” line of argument is most unsatisfactory. 
They have shown anything but courage in the matter, and 
as a result have lost the confidence of both sides. 


On Monday the King and Queen visited Winchester and 
took part in the thanksgiving service held in the Cathedral to 
celebrate the preservation of the building. It was seven 
years ago that Mr. T. G. Jackson, the Cathedral architect, 
discovered that owing to the presence of a great quantity of 
water under the foundations, the eastern arm of the church 
was in grave danger of collapsing. Since that time, by the 
efforts of Mr. Francis Fox, the engineer (whom we congratulate 
on his well-deserved knighthood), assisted by generous sub- 
scriptions of the necessary funds, the foundations have been 
underpinned with concrete blocks. The whole work of under- 
pinning was carried out by the same diver, Mr. William 
Robert Walker, who for the last five and a half years has 
spent six hours a day under water completing the work. We 
are delighted that this conscientious and devoted worker 
should have received the special congratulations of the King 
for his share in the exhausting task. 


The King was present on Monday morning at the annual 
parade of the Honourable Artillery Company in the grounds 
of Buckingham Palace. The occasion was especially interest- 
ing owing to the fact that the section of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company of Boston, Massachusetts, who 
have been visiting England, were invited to take part in the 
parade. The King in the course of an address to the troops 
congratulated them on their appearance, and said he felt sure 
that the interchange of such visits would do much to promote 
and cement the friendly feeling between the two great English- 
speaking nations. 

Mr. Borden made an important speech on Tuesday at a 
dinner given in his honour at the House of Commons by the 
Empire Parliamentary Association. He spoke first of the 
constitutional development of the Dominions, which was pro- 
ceeding on lines parallel to those of the United King- 
dom, and enumerated the particular difficulties which had 
confronted Canada. Her task had been “to create the condi- 
tions of modern civilization throughout a territory twenty 
times the area of the British Islands, to inspire scattered com- 
munities with a national spirit, to overcome the prejudice of 
race and creed, to provide cheap, rapid, and efficient trans- 
portation for enormous production over tremendous distances, 
to develop wisely and providently great and varied national 
resources, to overcome great national obstacles to political 
unity.” And this task, he submitted, had not been unworthily 
performed. 


Mr. Borden next discussed the relations between the 
Imperial and Dominion Parliaments. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment, elected mainly upon domestic issues, had now granted 
to the Dominions practically complete control over their own 
affairs in all but one important respect. “The policy which 
settles the issues of peace and war for the entire Empire is 
formulated and carried out by a Government which is respon- 
sible only to a House of Commons elected by the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom, and which continues in office only so 
long as it enjoys the confidence of thut House whose composi- 
tion is usually determined by domestic issues.” So long as 
the Dominions were regarded as the wards of the Mother 
Country this state of things was necessary. But the time 
was at band when they would be called upon to take their 
reasonable share in maintaining the Kmpire’s security, and they 
could then no longer be regarded as wards by self-constituted 
guardians. Mr, Borden ended by expressing his sense of the 
deep importance of the next few years in determining the 
fate of the Expire. 
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It is announced that in introducing the Supplementary 
Navy Estimates on Monday Mr. Churchill will make a further 
statement on the Mediterranean and Home Fleets. This, we 
trust, means the laying down of additional Dreadnoughts for 
the Mediterranean. If all the present Dreadnoughts are 
required for home waters, and if a squadron is to be main- 
tained in the Mediterranean it must be specially provided for 
by an additional programme. On Wednesday Mr. Churchill, 
in answer to a question, gave the following figures to show 
the margin of British strength over German strength in pro- 
tected cruisers and battleships :— 


June June 

1902. 1912. 
Protected Cruisers { Britain ... 95 .. 28 
under 15 yrs.old (| Germany... 18 .. 30 
Battleships under({ Britain ... 25 .. 26 
10 years old (Germany... 11 .. 18 


The White-paper, published on Friday, giving the details of 
the votes asked for shows a considerable, but clearly neces- 
sary, increase in the personnel of the Navy. 


Last Saturday, at the banquet given by the Lord Mayor of 
London to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the bankers, 
very different points of view were taken in the speeches of 
Mr. Lloyd George and of the Governor of the Bank of England. 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he could not make any statement 
as to what market he would go into in applying his surplus of 
£5,000,000 to the Old Sinking Fund. He congratulated the 
City on the “ unequalled prosperity of trade.” The Governor 
of the Bank of England thought it was a matter for regret 
that Mr. Lloyd George had not been able to receive 
the representatives of the banks who wished to draw 
attention to facts which were of importance to national 
finance, but had nothing to do with politics. ‘There 
were many causes for anxiety. “Bankers know that you 
cannot injure one portion of the community without the 
rest suffering.” The sense of financial insecurity had brought 
about a great depreciation in home investments. When 
brewers and landowners were hit others suffered. For 
example, the Birkbeck Bank failed when its brewery invest- 
ments had depreciated 47 per cent. and its ground rents by 
some very considerable amount. Such a failure was ruinous 
to small investors. A similar failure which would have 
affected thousands of poor people had been narrowly averted. 
The excessive death duties forced the sale of Consols and 
brought down the price of all gilt-edged securities. 








On Saturday Mr. Lloyd George also made a characteristic 
speech on the Insurance Act at the Kennington Theatre. The 
occasion was the eve of the Act coming into force, and it had 
been proposed by some Liberals to celebrate it as a “ Joy 
Day.” There was no “Joy Day” apparent, but several 
speeches were delivered, as usual “explaining” the Act—it 
was, if we may say so, more of a Jaw-day than a Joy Day. 
Mr. Lloyd George attacked the Times at great length, but 
quite misstated the nature and motive of its criticisms. 
The Times welcomed the Bill, as we did, because it ap- 
proved of the principle, and had advocated it. Criticism 
began only when it became the obvious intention of the 
Government to rush an extraordinarily complicated measure 
through Parliament without a semblance of proper discussion. 
Mr. Lloyd George also analysed his dispute with the doctors, 
and predicted that a settlement would be reached before next 
January. But he remarked that if no settlement were reached 
the doctors themselves would probably be the only losers. 








In the early hours of last Saturday morning the night 
watchman at Mr. Harcourt’s house at Nuneham discovered 
two women in the park, who apparently contemplated arson. 
They had methylated spirit, petroleum, turpentine, and fire- 
lighters. One woman escaped, bat the other, Helen Craggs, 
is in custody. They are believed to be militant suffragists. 
Recently an attempt was made to set fire to Mr. Hobhouse’s 
house, and the front door was partly burned. Another 
outrage in the suffrage cause was committed at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s meeting at Kennington Theatre last Saturday. 
A man named Charles Grey grappled with Mr. Lloyd 


George as he came upon the platform, and dragged him 
to the ground. He was afterwards sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour. On Thursday a batchet was thrown 


at Mr. Asquith in Dublin as he was driving with Mr. Redmond, 
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but no one was hurt. At the end of the performance at 
the Theatre Royal on the same evening an attempt was 
made to burn the theatre by setting fire to a curtain 
soaked in petroleum. If one did not already appreciate 
the extent of the “ suffragettes’” madness one might almost 
think that such outrages were the work of agents-provocateurs 
working for the anti-suffragists; for every single outrage 
makes more certain the defeat of the proposed suffragist 
amendments to the Franchise Bill. 


We regret to record that the negotiations for ending the 
dock strike, which at the beginning of the week seemed to 
promise peace, have ended in failure. In our opinion it can 
never be wise to refuse messages from the other side during 
a period of conflict, even though one may be convinced that 
the message will be unacceptable. Noone is bound to agree 
to proposals sent out under a white flag, but they ought 
always to be considered. But though we held that Lord 
Devonport was mistaken in refusing to receive the message 
sent through Lord Tullibardine, and in putting obstacles in the 
way of that settlement which, we feel sure, he at heart desires 
as much as any man, we by no means deny the reason- 
ableness, or, perhaps, we should say the inevitability, of the 
position which he has assumed. The terms proposed by the 
leaders of the men are, we believe, impossible. The unreason- 
ableness of their attitude is shown by their refusal to accept 
the proposals for a settlement put forward on Wednesday 
evening by twenty-two members of Parliament, representing 
London constituencies. The men, we are told, condemn these 
terms as being worse than those offered by the employers 
themselves. It is therefore useless to discuss them in detail, 
but they appear to us highly favourable to the men and 
calculated to save the face of the leaders. 





On the general merits two things seem to us clear. (1) The 
employers caunot agree to any terms which will invelve the 
dismissal of mev who have stood by them throughout 
the strike and of whom some 19,000 are now at work. 
(2) The employers cannot assent to any terms which will 
make it impossible for non-union men to work at the docks. 
They cannot be parties to the tyrannical attempt to say that 
a man has no right to dispose of his labour as he chooses. 





A letter from Lord Devonport published in Friday’s papers 
deals with the question of “taking on” places. Last August 
it appears that the shipowners, in order to terminate the 
strike, consented that those places in future should be in 
localities chosen by the men’s leaders outside the dock 
premises. The shipowners, Lord Devonport tells us, were 
only induced to concede this condition upon a personal under- 
taking being given by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Burns, and Mr. 
Masterman that they would use their best endeavours to 
induce the men’s leaders to live up to the spirit of the agree- 
ment then signed. “From that date onward the leaders 
have abused this concession by making it compulsory that 
every man presenting himself for employment should carry 
the Federation ticket. Those that did not have it were 
driven off with intimidation, or, if that did not 
suffice, with violence. For these reasons, sufficient and 
definite as they are, it was, and will be, impossible to re- 
establish the shipowners’ agreement in its original form.” 
At the end of his letter Lord Devonport criticizes as im- 
practicable the proposals of the London Members of Parlia- 
ment. We may add that Mr. Harry Orbell, in a statement 
published in Friday's papers, uses the following words: “ It 
is only fair to mention—-and I know I am expressing the 
views of Mr. Gosling—that we have nothing to complain 
about in the manner in which Lord Devonport received us.” 


We regret that the Bishop of Hereford’s Gambling Adver- 
tisements Bill was withdrawn in the House of Lords, the 
Home Office opposing it as unsuitable. As our readers 
know, we are no enemies of sport. We do not consider the 
wagering of money a crime per se. Again, though betting 
when it is carried to an extreme can become a terrible economic 
and moral danger, we do not think that it would be in any 
way advisable to make betting between man and man a crime. 
We do contend, however, that the State is wise to penalize 
anything in the nature of betting in public, and to forbid the 
organization and financial exploiting of the passion for betting 
and gaming. No one in his senses suggests allowing the 


open public establishments or to carry on their trade in the 
streets and public places. But though the law is so strongly 
against gambling and offering facilities for betting in public 
places, we actually allow the columns of our newspapers, than 
which there can be nothing more public, to be used by book- 
makers and betting touts and commission-agents to advertise 
their trade and their willingness to transact business with 
the public. The harrying of the bookmaker, while we leave 
alone the wealthy newspaper which inserts betting advertise- 
ments and betting tips, is a gross scandal. 





The reason why this scandal has continued for so long is of 
course that the Government and Parliament are afraid of the 
Press. The Bishop's Bill, besides penalizing the publication 
of betting advertisements, also penalized tips, the announce- 
ment of odds or starting prices, and other devices or in- 
ducements to bet. It also sought to put down competitions 
unless the competition took the harmless form of prizes 
for essays or so forth. The Bill further gave power to the 
Postmaster-General to prevent the delivery of postal articles 
which are reasonably suspected ef being connected with 
betting or lottery transactions. In certain particulars the 
Bill, no doubt, went too far, and required revision and amend- 
ment in detail to make it just and reasonable, but, subject to 
such a proviso, we hold that it was a useful measure. Properly 
amended it would have cleared our newspapers of the taint of 
the gaming table, and that would be as good for the Press as 
for the public. It is greatly to be hoped that the Home Office 
will promptly introduce a Bill of its own, seeking to restrain 
the incitements to gambling now offered by the Press. 





The old charge of corruption against the New York police 
—only too well justified in the past—has been revived in an 
extremely grave form. On Tuesday the proprietor of a 
gambling saloon, named Rosenthal, was shot dead by five 
men in a motor-car, and it is openly asserted, says the Daily 
Mail correspondent, that he was murdered with the connivance 
of the police. He had laid information against the police 
with the District Attorney, saying that they had regularly 
levied blackmail on him. The District Attorney himself 
declares that there were several policemen near by when the 
murder was committed, but that they made no serious attempt 
to arrest the murderers, and did not even take the number of 
the motor-car. Granted that these suspicions are well founded, 
New York is face to fuce with the greatest ills from which a 
community can suffer—the corruption of the guardians of the 
law. To have no police force is infinitely better than to 
have one which can be bribed. 


We are glad to note that the prizes, value £50, offered 
by the Spectator for competition at Bisley among the mem- 
bers of the National Reserve have led to a fairly spirited 
contest, even in the first year. The winners of the first 
three prizes were :— 

L.-Cpl. W. T. Norton, late 16th Lon., 63. 

Capt. A. Talbot-Smith, Surrey N.R, 63. 

Sgt. H. C. Moore, late 5th Devon, 63. 

Forty prizes of £1 were awarded to those making the nest 
best scores in the competition. 


On Tuesday the Royal Society celebrated its 250th anni- 
versary, when a commemorative service was held at West- 
minster Abbey and a banquet at the Guildhall. Some 300 
delegates from all over the world took part in the celebration. 
The Prime Minister, who proposed the toast of “ The Royal 
Society” in the evening, paid a tribute to Bacon as the 
spiritual founder of the Society. Its actual founder was to 
be sought for in a very different quarter. “Strange as it may 
seem, the Royal Society is to-day the most vital, if not the 
most characteristic, monument of King Charles II.” Later 
in his speech Mr. Asquith remarked that the Society had 
never at any time had any direct financial assistance from 
the Government. “For this the Government may be criti- 
cised; but I venture to think the Society is to be congratu- 
lated.” Mr. Asquith concluded with an eloquent tribute to 
the influence of the Society, which, he declared, is “ still 
faithful, still fruitful in the cause of human progress and 
human enlightenment.” 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 





reopening of gambling hells or permitting bookmakers to 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 743—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE LUST OF CRUELTY. 


Us LESS the English people have totally lost some of 
their finest characteristics there will be from one 
end of the country to the other an outburst of indignation 
at the hideous cruelties revealed in the official report of the 
manner in which rubber is collected in the Putumayo 
district of Peru. This report has been drawn up with 
obvious marks of care and restraint by Sir Roger Casement. 
It was presented to Sir Edward Grey in January 1911, 
and a week ago was published to the world. We are 
inclined to think that Sir Edward Grey would have done 
more wisely if he had published the report at once, 
but doubtless, for what seemed to him good reasons, he 
proceeded on the assumption that it was possible privately 
to persuade the Peruvian Government to punish the 
criminals denounced by Sir Roger Casement and to pre- 
vent a repetition of these atrocities. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, but looking back on the eighteen months 
that have been spent in fruitless correspondence between 
Sir Edward Grey and the Peruvian Government we cannot 
help thinking that the members of that government sus- 
pected that Sir Edward Grey was reluctant to publish the 
report because a British company was primarily responsible 
for the loathsome cruelties brought to light. Assuming 
this to have been their belief, the whole of their conduct is 
intelligible. However, it is useless to cry over spilt milk. 
The report is now published, and it remains for the 
British people to take action upon it. 

A summary of the report has already appeared in the 
daily Press, but we doubt whether the public is yet fully 
aware of the ghastly nature of the atrocities revealed. 
The Indian natives who have been the principal sufferers 
are described by Sir Roger Casement, as by other 
observers, as a mild, inoffensive people, incapable of 
acting collectively in their own defence, because they are 
split up into a multitude of separate tribes. There is no 
suggestion that the treatment of these Indians was due to 
any action on their part. Only in very rare instances did 
the Indians take measures to protect themselves by attack- 
ing their conquerors. In the vast majority of cases they 
submitted patiently to whatever tortures the superior white, 
or so-called white, men might inflict upon them. These 
tortures were inflicted, partly for a commercial motive, 
namely, to compel the natives to bring in rubber without 
payment, but partly also out of pure lust of cruelty. 

This latter aspect of the question is perhaps the most 
revolting of all, but it would be a complete mistake 
to imagine that the two aspects are disconnected. The 
instinct of cruelty is, unfortunately, more or less inherent 
in every human being. It comes out in boys who 
deliberately torture animals to death; it has even been 
found in schoolmasters, who have been known to use the 
legitimate power of punishment as a means of gratifying 
the desire to inflict pain. But the normal man under the 
restraints of law and religion keeps whatever instincts of 
cruelty he may be endowed with well in subjection. It is 
only when he is let loose, and finds himself in possession 
of unrestrained power, that he gives vent to his unrestrained 
lusts, of which the lust of cruelty is the vilest of all. 

It is only on this hypothesis that we can explain some 
of the hideous revelations made by Sir Roger Casement. 
For example, he gives an account of how the stocks (the 
cepo) were deliberately used to inflict the maximum 
amount of suffering upon the persons confined in them. 
In one case the hole cut for the legs was so small that two 
or three men had to sit on the stocks to squeeze the wood 
down into the flesh of the victim confined. He was kept 
under this torture for hours. In other cases the legs of 
the person confined would be fixed several holes apart as 
an added punishment for the man or the woman thus 
distended. Sometimes the stocks were merely used as a 
method of detention, one leg of the prisoner being confined ; 
but in these cases the imprisonment was often prolonged 
indefinitely. ‘Whole families were so imprisoned— 
fathers, mothers, and children—and many cases were 
reported of parents dying thus, either from starvation or 
from wounds caused by flogging, while their offspring 
were attached alongside of them to watch, in misery 
themselves, the dying agonies of their parents.” 





Is it possible for any ordinary Englishman to read sucha 
paragraph as this without his blood boiling, and the desire 
arising in him to punish the inhuman brutes who are 
responsible for such action? Or take, again, the kind of 
incident recorded only too often in these horrible pages, 
where the victims of the lash have been infested with 
maggots, as the result of their wounds, and have been left 
to die in the forest or perhaps shot. The men who have 
done these things are not unknown. Their names are pub- 
lished by Sir Roger Casement. One man named Normand 
is charged with committing “ innumerable murders and 
tortures of defenceless Indians, pouring kerosene oil on 
men and women and then setting fire to them; burning 
men at the stake; dashing the brains out of children; 
and again and again cutting off the arms and legs of 
Indians and leaving them to speedy death in this agony.” 
Here is a detailed picture of this man’s proceedings :— 

“Leavine finally declares that Sefior Normand killed many 

hundreds of Indians during his six years at Matanzas, during all 
wkich time he (Leavine) served under him, and by many kinds of 
torture, cutting off their heads and limbs and burning them alive. 
He more than once saw Normand have Indians’ hands and legs 
tied together, and the men or women thus bound thrown alive on 
a fire. The employees on the station would look on or assist at 
this. The station boys, or muchachos, would get the firewood 
ready, acting under Sefior Normand’s orders. He saw Normand 
on one occasion take three native men and tie them together in a 
line, and then with his Mauser rifle shoot all of them with one 
bullet, the ball going right through. He would fire more than 
one shot into them like this.” 
The favourite weapon of the rubber collector and slave- 
hunters in the Putumayo district is a dried tapir-hide 
twisted into a whip, and sufficiently stout to cut a human 
body to pieces. At one station Sir Roger Casement states 
that mothers were flogged because their little sons, who 
were considered too small for punishment, had brought 
insufficient rubber. But this comparative mercy to the 
young was not universal. Cases are reported of quite 
small children being flogged to death, and frequently 
children as well as adults appear to have been killed for 
no motive whatever except the lust of cruelty. 

These things were done, and similar things are still 
being done, by the agents of a British commercial com- 
pany. They were first brought to light by Truth, and 
we hasten to acknowledge the debt of gratitude which 
the whole English-speaking world owes to our con- 
temporary. In consequence of the revelations in T'ruth 
Sir Edward Grey sent Sir Roger Casement to investigate 
the facts on the spot, and simultaneously the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, Limited, sent out a deputation which 
travelled with Sir Roger Casement. It is to the credit of 
the company that this deputation did everything to assist 
Sir Roger Casement in arriving at the truth, and in some 
cases the worst criminals appear to have been discharged 
from the company’s service, though there is no evidence 
whatever that the company did anything to prosecute 
the men who had thus worked for it. Nor is it clear 
from the official report that the company has 
yet to any appreciable extent washed its hands of 
the hideous crimes that were—and possibly _ still 
are—being committed. 

So far as the company is concerned the beginning 
of the business is the desire to obtain rubber without 
paying for it. This Peruvian Amazon Company took 
over the concern of the Arana brothers, who had organized 


a regular system of slave-raiding in the Putumayo dis- 


trict in order to secure a sufficient amount of unpaid 
labour. Not only are these inoffensive Indians com- 
pelled to carry rubber, often for fifty or sixty miles, 
without payment, but they are also compelled to provide 
for the maintenance of the white men and their coloured 
agents who quarter themselves upon the district. These 
coloured agents are, again to the disgrace of this country, 
mostly British subjects drawn from Barbados. Some of 
the worst cruelties recorded were committed by these 
Barbadians and frankly avowed by them. Their defence 
was that if they had not themselves been cruel they would 
have been punished with equal cruelty by their white 
masters, ee in some cases these black Barbadians were 
subjected like the Indians to atrocious tortures. 

We said above that the facts were first brought to light 
by Truth, but before these revelations took place in 
England the Peruvian Government must have been 
cognizant of what was going on. Sir Roger Casement 
quotes from the annual report of the Peruvian Minister 
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of Justice presented to the Peruvian Congress in 1907 a 


statement made by a Roman Catholic missionary on the 
river Putumayo to the effect that “ it is not possible to 
establish any mission owing to the abuses of the 
ecaucheros against the Indians (los infideles), whom they 
maltreat and murder for no reason (por motivos frivolos), 
seizing their women and children. Thus as early as 
1907 the Peruvian Government was officially cognizant 
of the atrocities going on im territory under its jurisdic- 
tion. Isthere any other Government in the world claiming 
to be civilized which would take no action when it is 
informed that its subjects are being maltreated and 
murdered by commercial agents ? That is not all. After 
Sir Roger Casement’s report had been officially communi- 
cated to the Peruvian Government in 1911 that Govern- 
ment seems to have devoted its principal energies to 
evading responsibility. It pleaded that the scene of these 
atrecities was very remote and difficult to reach; but 
obviously if these robbers and murderers were able to 
get to the Putumuyo district it was also possible to send 
policemen and soldiers to arrest them. The facts, be it 
noted, are not in dispute. The Peruvian Government did, 
on the receipt of Sir Roger Casement’s report, appoint 
one of its officials, Dr. Parades, to make a fresh report, 
and this report more than confirms the worst revealed by 
Sir Roger Casement. For a moment it seemed as if the 
Peruvian Government meant to take action. Several 
people were arrested and a judge was appointed to try 
them. But before he fully got to work he was dis- 
missed and a more complacent magistrate took his place. 
The leading actors in this prolonged tragedy were never 
arrested at all—only a few underlings, and even these 
have not been punished. Men who were denounced by 
name by Sir Roger Casement in his report were seen sub- 
sequently in Lima, or in Callao, or in Iquitos, confident that 
nothing would kappen to them. Nothing has happened, 
and there is every reason to believe that they are now 
carrying on the collection of rubber by exactly the same 
methods as before. 

It is not, in fact, an old evil, but a modern and a 
still existing evil with which we have to deal. The 
practical question now before the British people is 
how it shall be dealt with. Happily, in any ques- 
tion concerning slavery the conscience of the United 

States is as keen as the conscience of Great 
Britain, and throughout the diplomatic correspondence 

ublished with this report it is clear that the United States 
io loyally supported Great Britain in every step taken. 

Those steps have proved insufficient. Stronger measures 
must be taken if the Peruvian Government is to be moved. 
Sir Edward Grey speaks as if mere publicity would shame 
the Peruvians into giving real redress. That hope appears 
to us ill-founded. The men who knew these things were 
going on and who refused to stop them will not now take 
action because of newspaper articles in England and of 
public meetings. These atrocities will not cease unless 
some compulsion is brought to bear upon thé Peruvian 
Government. Obviously England does not wish to take 
any step which would give colour to the suspicion that she 
wished to annex Peru or to obtain any national advantage 
from her action. Moreover, since the Americans claim 
under the Monrve doctrine that it is not the business of 
European Powers to intervene with American States, 
forcible action ought to be taken by America rather than 
by ourselves. On the whole it appears that the best im- 
mediate step to take would be a joint naval demonstration, 
to be followed, if necessary, by a close blockade of Peruvian 
ports, so as to prevent the export of any rubber produced by 
slave labour. 

_ Our right and our duty to take part in such a demonstra- 
tion arise from the long and honourable tradition we have 
established in connexion with the suppression of the slave 
trade in all parts of the world. The right and duty of 
America to take part arise first from the great war which 
she fought to put down slavery, and, secondly, from her 
claim to a predominant voice in all the affairs of both 
American continents. But action must be taken promptly, 
for every day men and women and children are being 
flogged, tortured, and murdered by the agents of a British 
o—eny which is collecting rubber by means of slave 
abour, 

To sum up. If the United States will not undertake to 
act, and act with efficiency and despatch, the British 








Government must act alone. We cannot for one moment 
admit that the matter only calls for protest and the 
pressure of public opinion. That the British people will 
be satisfied with the attitude taken up by Mr. Acland in 
his answer to a question in the House on Wednesday last 
is simply unthinkable. The Government, through the 
mouth of Mr. Acland, actually declared :— 

“Tt must be clearly understood that, though it has been thought 

right to publish facts which had come to our knowledge, they 
relate to territory in which his Majesty’s Government have no 
responsibility and no power of direct interference. I hope that 
the publication of the papers will be helpful by its effect upon 
public opinion and by stimulating private enterprise to establish 
@ mission. 
We say, with a full sense of responsibility, that this atti- 
tude cannot be maintained, and so the Ministry will find 
if they persist in it. We must have acts, not words— 
punishment, and adequate punishment, for the guilty 
and assurance that the crimes shall not be repeated. 
That is the minimum. To allege that we have no 
case for interference would be ridiculous if it were 
not shameful. British subjects have been tortured 
and killed, and there has been no redress. To say 
that we have no power to provide a remedy is untrue. 
Thank Ged! we have the power, and we must use it. If 
the Government tell the Peruvian Government that unless 
they agree to our demands we shall send a naval force and 
blockade the chief Peruvian ports the Peruvians will yield. 
They are not going to risk their whole trade with the 
British Empire. 





REDISTRIBUTION. 


AJOR MORRISON-BELL has laid the Unionist 
Party, and indeed in the highest sense the nation, 
as a whole, under no small obligation. By dint of per- 
sistent preaching, and at the risk of being voted a bore 
and a man of one idea—no inconsiderable risk for a 
member of Parliament—he has at last focussed the 
attention of the Unionist Party upon the under-represen- 
tation of England and the over-representation of 
Ireland. No doubt in theory all Unionists have 
always objected to the over-representation of Ireland, 
but up till a year ago these objections had been of the 
most lukewarm and perfunctory kind, and we venture to 
say that the ordinary candidate seldom thought it worth 
while to dwell upon our electoral anomalies. Major 
Morrison-Bell single-handed determined to get rid of this 
indifference and to show what a monstrous travesty of the 
truth it is to suggest that itis the Liberals who suffer from 
the anomalies of our electoral system, and that the Unionists 
profit by them, i.e , by the undemocratic and unequal distri- 
bution of electoral power. The Liberal Party masquerade as 
the democratic party, bluff about the monstrous privileges 
accorded to the plural voter, and talk as if all plural 
voters were Unionists, whereas as a matter of fact they 
have plural voters concealed on their own premises 
who are infinitely more potent than any Unionists 
with double qualifications. The men in the tiny Irish 
boroughs have often ten times the voting power that an 
English voter has. Yet hitherto very little attempt has 
been made to bring this central fact home to the electorate. 
However, what sofar none have dared, Major Morrison- 
Bell has done. Instead of bothering about founding 
associations and committees, he himself with a firm belief 
in the justice of his cause went straight for the electorate. 
At an enormous amount of personal trouble and at heavy 
expense, borne for the most part by himself, he has kept 
the flag of true electoral justice flying. Happily he has a 
genius for popular exposition, and his models, showing how 
far we have got away from the principle of One Vote One 
Value, which he has displayed on vacant “town lots” in 
London and elsewhere, have made the matter plain to 
all. When a man sees Romford and Walthamstow rising 
like tall factory chimneys and the Irish constituencies low 
to the ground like mushrooms, and realizes that each has 
the same voting power in the House of Commons, he begins 
to understand how he is betrayed by the present system. 
In capturing the attention of the man in the street 
Major Morrison-Bell has also contrived to capture the 
attention of the House of Commons and of his own party, 
and during a year’s work has literally brought the matter 
forward with a rush. This is a point on which we can 
speak with feeling. The subject of one vote one value has 
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always been’ a subject near our hearts, and before the 
election of 1906 we did our very best to induce the Unionist 
Party to take the matter up, not in sham, but in earnest, 
and reduce the over-representation of Ireland. To speak 
with absolute candour our efforts were « complete 
frost. We failed to make any impression upon the 
party or the country. No one would listen to our 
arguments. They fell like water off a duck’s back. 
Happily where we failed Major Morrison-Bell has suc- 
ceeded, and all honour to him for his success. Of course, 
like all men in his position, he must be content to be told 
now that everybody has always been as keen as he is on 
the subject of electoral justice to England. He has, in 
fact, reached the third stage in the inventor's career. The 
three stages are: “It is not true”; “It is contrary to 
Scripture,” i.e., to Unionist principles; and “ We knew it 
all along.” However, he will not worry, since he got the 
splendid backing which he did get from the Unionist 
leader in last Friday’s debate. Nothing could have been 
better than Mr. Bonar Law’s speech on the subject. It 
marks a real advance, and has finally nailed the flag of 
electoral justice to the Unionist mast. 

Major Morrison-Bell heads his papers with a quotation 
from a speech by Mr. John Bright. It is in these words : 
“Repudiate without mercy any Bill of any Government, 
whatever its franchise, whatever its seeming concessions 
may be, if it does not redistribute the seats.” That was 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech in a nutshell. He insisted that 
the Franchise Bill was a sham, a delusion, and a snare, 
a piece of political fraud, unless it dealt with the question 
of redistribution. With perfect success he met the point 
that you cannot do electoral justice to England because of 
the Act of Union, which secures a hundred representatives 
to Ireland. So admirably indeed was this point dealt 
with by Mr. Bonar Law that we need make no apology for 
quoting it in full :-— 

“Even if you take the letter of the Act of Union we have the 
right to increase the numbers from the other parts of the country 
in ee to the population, and so to keep Ireland having 
only her own share in gree to the population. That 
argument was used by my hon. friend the member for Chelmsford 
the other day. The Under-Secretary for India, who is really not 
so obtuse on this subject as he tried to make us believe, thought 
that argument meant that we must increase the membership of 
this House to something like 900. Is anything more obvious than 
that if we have the right to make the numbers proportionate to the 
population, and it is expedient to have a smaller House of Commons, 
we have a right to carry it out by having a smaller House of 
Commons and in proportion to the population? But the hon. 

tleman opposite apparently was not shamming entirely when 

used that argument, because he seems to disagree with me 
now. Let me put it in another way. There are some people— 
and I am not sure that Iam not one of them—who believe that 
our numbers here are too large. Suppose it is decided to reduce 
them by one-third. Does he contend that we shall still have to 
keep 100 Irish members? If not, why not? Then we are told 
that reduction of the Irish representation is barred by the treaty. 
That is a curious argument to come from the party which dis- 
established the Church in Ireland. I have looked at the Act of 
Union. The question of 100 members was not treated in any way 
the least different from all other questions in the Bill. The 
question of the Established Church was put ina different way and 
ded as binding on the mass of the people. But that was 
abrogated by the party opposite and by the Irish members. On 
whose behalf was that article inserted in the Act of Union? It 
was inserted, not only on behalf of the majority, but on behalf of 
the minority.” 
That was good, but what followed was even better, namely, 
the pledge which Mr. Bonar Law gave as leader of the 
Unionist Party that if that party ever comes into office he 
will take up the question of the over-representation of 
Ireland in earnest :— 

“Tf ever the time comes that I sit on that Treasury bench as a 
member of a Government I shall use whatever influence I have in 
that Government to remove this most glaring anomaly—an 
anomaly the removal of which, in my belief, would be a beneficent 
reform for Ireland as well as for England. And when that 
reform has taken place, there will be no one who will rejoice so 
much as the right hon. gentlemen who now sit on that Govern- 
ment bench. They will be glad, I am sure, to be relieved of the 
obligation of having their policy dictated to them by the Irish 
members. The Colonial Secretary, with that engaging simplicity 
which we find so often in his speeches, but which I do not 
think is a fundamental basis of his character, said to us, 
* We intend—and we hope that the Opposition will believe, although 
we do not expect they will believe—to have redistribution before 
the next General Election.’ He was wise not to expect it; he was 
foolish to hope. We have had experience. Therefore we gave 
the right hon. gentleman immediately a chance of showing how 
much sincerity there was in that statement. We immediately 
asked him, ‘ Will you put a clause into this Bill that it shall not 








come into operation until redistribution has taken place?’ ‘Oh] 
no,’ he said, ‘the obligation must be in a form quite different from 
that!’ We have had experience of this Government's obligations, 
We know of the Reform of the House of Lords, which the Prime 
Minister said ‘would not brook delay.’ It has suffered some 
delay. The Prime Minister said it was ‘a debt of honour.’ The 
debt has not been paid. Now the Colonial Secretary offers ug 
another guarantee of the same kind. Well, I say to him, ‘The 
security is not good enough.’ If it is too much to expect—as it 
is—that the Government will pay debts of honour which are no 
longer convenient, if that is too much to expect, we have at least 
the right to ask that from a sense of decency they will refrain 
from incurring other obligations of the same kind until the first 
debt is paid.” 

That is a statement of the utmost value and the utmost 
importance, but we shall not better it by reiteration. It 
remains, however, the duty of every Unionist writer and 
speaker to hammer in Mr. Bonar Law’s point, namely, that 
if the Government mean to act in good faith with their 
Franchise Bill they must, on their own admissions, add a 
clause to it under which the Bill will not come into opera- 
tion till a Redistribution Bill has been passed by Par- 
liament which will take effect at the same date. It can 
never be stated too clearly or too often that Unionists are 
not afraid of one man one vote so long as it is accom- 
panied by one vote one value. What they will never 
consent to accept, and what we believe the country will 
back them up in refusing, is an alteration of the anomalies 
of our electoral system that injure the Liberals while 
leaving the anomalies which injure the Unionists and help 
the Liberals unredressed. 





THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


HE fall of the Turkish Government is the ominous 
answer to the mutiny and disaffection in the Army, 
and one cannot think of any conditions of collapse which 
would condemn the future of the Constitution to greater 
hazards. As lately as Monday Said Pasha’s Ministry 
received an almost unanimous vote of confidence in the 
Chamber. Not that that meant very much, for several 
Grand Viziers, since the establishment of the Constitution, 
have been able to parade similarly overwhelming proofs of 
the loyalty of their supporters. When the time comes to 
dare the critics to be disloyal the time has come to 
expect a Grand Vizier’s downfall. That is almost the rule. 
It was never thought that Said Pasha’s Ministry would 
last very long, but no one foresaw the exact circumstances 
of its ruin. Its disappearance at this juncture when the 
strongest immediate opposition comes from a party of 
soldiers in open mutiny can mean only one thing. It 
means that the Government are not strong enough to 
control their own Army, and that, so far as one can see 
ahead, Turkish rule must be a purely military rule. The 
strongest influences in the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress, which has swayed successive Ministries, have, of 
course, been military, but now a new military clique, 
fashioned out of the materials of mutiny, 1s likely to 
become paramount, and it is sure to make the Adminis- 
tration more military in flavour than ever. We cannot 
help recalling that when the revolution was accomplished 
in 1908 we pointed out that as it was a military revolution 
it could not expect to be free from the peculiar dangers of 
revolution of that kind. When the Army makes the 
politicians it must not be forgotten that sooner or later 
the Army may unmake them. That is what is happening 
now. We sincerely hope that no great harm will come of 
it, and that the new military stars will have the wisdom 
to appease the Albanians and redress the grievances of the 
Army,and finally to consent to an armistice with Italy, which 
is the only possible means of escape that we can see from 
an exhausting and profitless war. The attitude of Great 
Britain towards the warring factions in Turkey must be now 
as always one of neutrality. We cannot take sides in an 
internal conflict. The warm terms in which the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs spoke of Great Britain in the debate on 
Monday was oniy one more proof that candour and dis- 
criminating criticism are not taken amiss. If we accord 
raise when we think Turkey is acting rightly, and strictly 
withhold it in the contrary circumstances, we shall always 
be thought a stable friend whose behaviour is at least per- 
fectly intelligible and calculable. We shall not be like 
Germany, lauded to the skies one day, but covered with 
obloquy the next when it happens that events put an incon- 
venient or ugly complexion on a self-interested policy. 
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Although much in the mutiny is obscure it is known 
that the nucleus of the movement 1s the League of Mili- 
tary Unity. The “ Saviour Officers ’ is the nickname of 
those who are most conspicuous in their resolve to end 
the unpopular rule of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. The very names of the new organizations 
justify what we said as to the military character of the 
eoming régime. The movement broke out prematurely a 
short time ago at Monastir, and no doubt this fact deprived 
the affair of the help of many trimmers. The first step 
was taken by Tayyar Bey, an Albanian captain, who fled 
from the town with a considerable number of troops and 
joined the Albanian insurgents. The mutinous officers 
sent certain demands to Constantinople. Among those 
demands were the resignation of the Government, the 
jntroduction of an honest system of elections, the im- 

achment of Hakki Pasha (the predecessor of Said 
Pasha as Grand Vizier) and others responsible for the 
want of preparation in Tripoli, the removal of grievances 
in the Army, and the prohibition of political activity 
among officers. The Government at first kept a stiff 
upper lip, but no sooner had they announced the punish- 


-ment that would overtake the mutineers than they were 


made painfully aware that the remnant of the garrison at 
Monastir was also mutinous at heart and could not be 
counted on to pursue the deserters. Troops were 
ordered to come from Smyrna for the purpose, 
but in their case, again, the Government got wind 
of the fact that they would be only adding to the 
numbers of the mutineers. They withdrew the order. 
Some loyal troops, it is true, were dispatched to 
Monastir, but the Government were careful to pretend that 
they went for some purpose that had nothing to do with 
the mutiny. The Chamber met in an emergency Session 
to pass a Bill, introduced by the Minister of War, 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, to prohibit politics in the Army. 
It is impossible te say precisely what dissensions followed 
in the Cabinet, but the chief result was that Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha resigned. The Bill about politics in the 
Army, it was announced, was to be entrusted to some one 
else. But towhom? Many names were mentioned, but no 
one was anxious for the task. At length Mukhtar Pasha 
acceptell the post on terms—a general amnesty and the 
abolition of martial law. The fact that Mukhtar Pasha 
felt it necessary to ensure these conditions was very 
significant. He has the reputation of being a man of 
stern moods and unbending resolution. He, if any one, 
would have a short way with mutineers. He was educated 
in Germany, and had some military reputation, as he was 
the leader of the cavalry charge at Velestino, in the Turco- 
Greek War of 1897—a charge against entrenchments which 
more nearly succeeded than theoretically it ought to have 
done. No doubt he meant to be just as repressive as 
circumstances allowed him to be. But at this stage the 
mutineers and their military friends won a new success. 
Having already brought about the fall of Mahmud 
Shevket Pasha they now procured the fall of the whole 
Government. 


If the mutineers had all joined the Albanian insurgents 
civil war on a large scale would probably have broken out 
in Turkey, but the Government had the good fortune to 
be saved from that culminating catastrophe. The 
“Saviour Officers” had been aggrieved by the vote of 
confidence on Monday, with its apparent promise of a pro- 
longed continuance of the Coummittee’s system under which 
the elections are carefully arranged, minorities are not 
represented, and grievances are consistently shut out 
from debate. Talaat Bey and Djavid Bey have long 
been objects of suspicion to those who distrust the Com- 
mittee, but when Mukhtar Pasha was added to them it 
was felt that endurance was overtaxed ; and whatever sub- 
terranean influences the “ Saviour Officers ” directed were 
strong enough to procure the fall of the Government. 
Thus the discontented portion of the Army has achieved 
by lawlessness what Sadik Bey last year failed to achieve 
by constitutional means. It seems to us that there is now 
no hope for any Government that ignores the discontent. 
That discontent must be frankly recognized and removed. 
The same thing is true of Albama, whose high-spirited 
population will never consent to be moulded into 
the exact form which is convenient to Constantinople. 
Although the grievances of ‘the Army are perfectly real, 
the danger is that a party of military adventurers may 





gradually get the power into their hands and establish 
a military autocracy which will make many Turks sigh for 
the comparatively uneventful days of Abdul Hamid. The 
Committee of Union and Progress was the heart of the 
Young Turk system, and it has unquestionably been dealt 
a tremendous blow. It could not keep in office the Govern- 
ment which it had sanctioned. The Turkish Army is 
always the central fact of Turkish life. Governments 
will come and go, and there may be periods of no govern- 
ment ; but so long as Turkey lasts the Army will go on. 
The turn of events has brought it about that the most 
influential men in Turkey need no longer pretend that it is 
not their primary purpose to serve the Army and to culti- 
vate the military spirit throughout Turkey. We do not 
predict that Constitutionalism will disappear. Of course 
the “ Saviour Officers” professedly aim at a more just 
and efficient Constitutionalism. Nevertheless they have 
inaugurated a state of affairs in which any of those things 
may happen which history associates with the ascendancy 
of a military caste. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


_. National Reserve is still so little understood by the 
general public, and even by expert newspaper writers, 
that in all probability the significance of Colonel Seely's 
references to that Force during the Territorial Force 
debate on Tuesday will, for the most part, be 
missed. Yet in reality the Secretary of State’s words, 
guarded though they were, mark a very great advance in 
the matter of official recognition. Hitherto the attitude 
of the War Office, or rather of the General Staff, who are 
the persons chiefly concerned, has been apt to be something 
of this kind: ‘Noble fellows, splendid material—but 
seriously what use are they to us? In the first place no one 
is worth anything or ought to have a halfpenny spent upon 
him who has not signed an agreement which will enable 
us to send him to prison instantly if he does not come out 
when called upon. Patriotic rhetoric is not a currency 
recognized at this counter.” Even in their more genial 
moods when the General Staff have been moved, as we 
freely confess they often have been, to momentary 
admiration of the fine spirit and soldierly qualities of the 
National Reserve, they have fallen back upon the attitude 
best represented by such words as these: “ What are we 
to do with these excellent creatures? Medals or no 
medals, they do not fit in anywhere in our system. 
If they were Special Reservists, or even belonged to 
that Territorial Reserve which we have created, and 
which some day we hope will have some members, we could 
work them in somewhere. But really this is a fifth wheel 
for the coach, and four wheels are all we require.—We 
thank you heartily, however, for your patriotism. God 
bless you all, and good morning !” 

Happily these days are passingaway. Lord Haldane was 
always personally as keen and sympathetic in regard to 
the National Reserve as his military advisers would let him 
be, and now, as we have said, there are signs that Colonel 
Seely would like to go a step further. In fact, he is in 
the position of a man sitting at the edge of a stream 
debating whether he shall take a plunge or not. Very 
little would turn the balance and push him over. We 
trust and believe that another year’s work at the National 
Reserve and the raising of the Force to the number of 
300,000, which it certainly can reach, will do the trick. 
The men who have organized the National Reserve have 
in fact thrown a great asset into the lap of the War Office. 
We venture to say that when the nation realizes how large 
and how important this asset is the War Office, even if 
they wanted to do so (which in the last resort we do not 
believe), will not dare “ to throw it like a loathsome weed 
away.” In any case we shall endeavour to set forth 
what we think ought to be done with the National Reserve. 

We hold that the best way to get the full benefit 
out of the National Reserve would be to organize it as 
follows: ‘The Government should make a grant to the 
County Associations of £1 per annum for every man 
registered by them in the National Reserve who is under 
fifty if in the ranks, and under fifty-five if an officer, com- 
missioned or non-commissioned, provided that he accepts the 
simple obligation stated below to place his services at the 
disposal of the military authorities within the United 
Kingdom in case of imminent national peril. Speaking 
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generally, we would leave a great deal of elasticity 
to the Associations in the matter of organization, but 
they would have to provide for every man for whom they 
claimed the £1 per year, a khaki uniform similar to 
that of the Territorials. The Government would provide 
rifles and bandoleers. Each man must parade four 
times in the year, but these necessary e days might 
be Sundays. (Church or Chapel es cost nothing, are 
not unpopular, and give as good an opportunity as any 
other to see that the men are alive and “ war- 
worthy,” and their uniforms in bemg.) A uniform 
should easily last a man six years, and should not, 
bought in the bulk, i.e, by the hundred thousand, 
cost more than 20s. in all. Therefore it would be quite 
easy for the Territorial Associations to berrow the money 
for the uniforms and make a sinking fund for the repay- 
ment. Four shillings a year should be sufficient for this 
cag ra as the man would keep his uniform himself and 

responsible for it. Another shilling would go for the 
office expenses connected with the supply of uniform. The 
Associations should be left free in spending the remaming 
lis. Probably some 5s. per head would be required for 
the annual show parade and inspection of each County 
Force. The other three obligatory parades would prob- 
ably be Church parades of the companies, and would, as we 
have just said, cost nothing. That would kave 10s. per 
man over. Some Associations might choose to spend this 
10s. as an annual retaining fee given to each man ; others 
might like to institute camps at which a certain number of 
the men might be present from, say, Good Friday to 
Easter Tuesday. Others, again, might make grants to the 
companies for clubs, &c. Others, again, might form a 
County out-of-work insurance fund for members of the 
Reserve. After two or three years of various experiments 
the most useful way of expending the money would 
be discovered. It should be laid down, however, that 
there must be no harassing of the men by com- 
pulsory drills, or compulsory eamps, or even compulsory 
shootings. No man, that is to say, who joined the 
National Reserve and accepted the obligation must feel 
that he was in the least bound in peace time, but that he 
remained absolutely as free an agent as before. He would 
know that the only thing he need do in peace would be to 
show himself in his uniform at four Church or Chapel 
parades in the year. There are practically no men who 
cannot manage Sunday parades, or if there are they could 
have special parades arranged for them. The obligation 
we suggest should be in the following terms :— 

“In case of a Proclamation issued by the Crown that the nation 
is in imminent peril of invasion I undertake to place myself at the 
disposal of the Military Authorities for service within the United 
Kingdom; it being understood that in the matter of separation 
and other allowances and in all other respects the treatment 
accorded to the members of the National Reserve shall be as bene- 
ficial as that given to the members of the Regular Army or 
Territorial Force.” 

The object of wording the obligation in this form is that 
the members of the National Reserve should feel that they 
would never be called away from earning their livelihood 
unless the country is in supreme danger. They would 
understand that no Government would dream of issuing a 
proclamation of imminent national peril unless such a 
peril really existed. They would know that the calling 
out of the Regular Reservists or the embodiment of the 
Territorial Force would not affect them, and there would 
be no danger of their being called out during the six 
months while the Territorials were getting their training. 
They would only be used to repel invasion. The object 
of saying that they are to place themselves at the disposal 
of the military authorities is to prevent futile discussion 
in peace time as to how they are to be employed—i.c., 
whether they are to be sent to the front or used to guard 
railways, &c:, or used to stiffen the Territorial regiments. 
Many people believe that if they were told beforehand they 
were to be put into the Territorial regiments some of 
the old Regulars would “ buck,” and say they were too 
good for the job. As a matter of fact, if the danger 
arose, we are convinced that, though most of them 
may not realize it now, they would prefer to act as 
a Territorial Reserve. What we mean is this: If men 
were given the choice whether they would be put into 
Territorial regiments to stiffen them, and so be sent to the 
front forthwith, or be organized as garrison battalions to 
sit down at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and so forth, 








and probably see no service, they would unquestionably elect 
to go to the front in the Territorial cadres. ‘Phe advan. 
tages of the military authorities being able to use them 
within these islands for any purpose for which they were 
required are too obvious to dwell upon. The fact that 
each man’s special trade as well as his service, as, for 
example, engine-driver or electrical engineer, is entered 
upon the register would enable the military authorities to 
seleet men for special work, i.e., requisition County Asso- 
ciations to send them so many men of a particular sort, 
Presumabby the War Office would in faet employ 50 per 
cent. as a Territorial Reserve, these being the men under 
forty (the average age of the National Reserveis about 37) 
and the rest for special duties. 

If any defence is required for spending money upon the 
National Reserve it may be noted that the existence of the 
National Reserve bas already been found in Surrey and 
elsewhere a most useful adjunct to the Tersiterial Forces, 
It has undoubtedly helped the recruiting for the Terri- 
torials. It has also helped the cadet movement very much. 
Though the figures sound almost incredible, we understand 
that an appeal made to the London National Reservists to 
send their sons into cadet corps got 10,000 eztra lads as 
cadets. To put it in another way, the existence of the 
National Reserve creates an atmosphere highly favourable 
to recruiting for the Territorials and also for the cadets. 

We must now deal with the one serious objection against 
doing anything for the National Reserve urged by a sectien 
of the military authorities. A portion of the War Office 
officials have always been opposed to the National Reserve 
on grounds which, though they sound plausible, are, we 
believe, mistaken. They argue that if money is spent on the 
National Reserve it will be taken away from other and more 
important military objects. If we thought this we should of 
course be as much against the National Reserve as the 
General Staff. But this belief isa delusion. If Parlia- 
ment is ever induced by Colonei Seely or another Secretary 
of War to vote money for the National Reserve the 
grant will be a pure extra, and will not affect the grants 
to the Regular Army. To put it in another way, if the 
General Staff play ie in the manger and prevent the 
National Reserve from getting any money they will have 
destroyed a very important asset in national defence and 

et not have got a halfpenny more for themselves. 
About that there can be no mistake. If £300,000 a year 
were to be voted for 300,000 National Reservists the case 
for other military necessaries would be as strong as 
ever. The General Staff no doubt say also that they 
do not want 300,000 extra men, however good their 
quality, if they are only for use in this country. 

e, of course, demur; but even admitting this plea, 
we think it would be well worth while for the 
General Staff to favour the National Reserve for a 
reason which apparently has not occurred to them. If 
there are 300,000 men on the register of the National 
Reserve we are certain that in the case of a Continental 
war an appeal to those 300,000 men, every one of whom 
could be reached by a letter in twenty-four hours, would 
induce 10 per cent. of the Reserve, 1.¢., 30,000 men, to 
volunteer their services for the front—surely an asset of no 
small importance. One could not, of course, get these 
men to pledge themselves in peaee time, but in the 
national upheaval caused by a Continental war we are 
certain that the War Offiee would get them. In other words, 
the General Staff would be able to skim the National 
Reserve to the tune of 30,000 men at a moment when such 
an addition to the expeditionary force must be of the utmost 
value. We have said 10 per cent., but there are many 
experienced officers whe know the National Reserve at first 
hand, and who will say that in their belief a much larger 
proportion, i.e., more like 25 per cent., of its members would 
answer to such a call as we have described. We prefer, 
however, to argue on the less optimistic basis. 

One word by way of postscript. We are entirely at one 
with Colonel Seely in saying that the National Reserve 
must never become “a third line” army. We venture to 
point out, however, that no sane person connected with the 
Reserve has ever dreamt of such a proposal. Its founders 
regard it, not as an army, but as a great reservoir of 
trained men from which, if they do not deliberately knock 
the bottom out, the War Office can draw every drop 
in case of invasion, and into which they can dip with 
great benefit in moments of minor peril. We say, first, 
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that a reservoir to hold 300,000 men can be made secure 
for £300,000 a year, and that it is good value at the price. 
Next, we say that if the reservoir is not thus made secure 
its contents will ultimately leak away to nothing. Finally, 
we say that men got anyhow ut an emergency, like the 
second Yeomanry in the South African War, “ will cost 

ou more”—nay, ten times more—will not be as good, and 
will probably be too late. 








GAMES VERSUS ATHLETICS. 


HE Olympic games, which were founded to encourage 
friendly competition—which was assumed to be the 
same thing as competitive friendliness—among the nations, 
have brought their quadrennial harvest of repining and 
recrimination. If this kind of thing goes on the disputes at 
the Olympic games will some day add to the labours of the 
Hague, and we shall not even be able to congratulate ourselves 
on new triumphs for arbitration, since the matters in dispute 
will be entirely superfluous creations. We do not, however, 
suggest that we should get on better without the Olympic 
games. Now that the difficulty of taking part in them 
in a sweetly reasonable frame of mind is patent, 
it would be more damaging to the ethics of a sport- 
ing people to run away from the difficulty than to face 
it and conquer it. As a nation we have not very much 
to blame ourselves for in the direction of gratuitously 
accusing other people of cheating or of jeering at those who 
have been less successful than they hoped to be. Those are 


_ the faults of other nations. 


Our own lapses are rather to exaggerate ludicrously the 
importance of winning contests in which an extraordinary 
degree of specialization is necessary for success, and to fly 
into a panic of apprehension that our ancient physical apt- 
ness and fitness are deserting us. Itis pretended that if we 
do not win the greatest number of points in the Olympic 
games we—the inventors and exemplars of every kind 
of healthy and manful sport—must necessarily sink 
in the esteem of the world, and must suffer from all kinds 
of challenges to our position, which would never have been 
thought of if our champions had not cut a sorry figure in the 
Olympic Stadium. Avery good instance of the cries of alarm 
to which we refer is an article by Mr. Beach Thomas in the 
Daily Mail on Friday week. He calls our failure to score 
more points than the United States or Sweden a “scandal,” 
and argues that patriotism requires us to perfect an organiza- 
tion and system of training for the next Olympic games— 
which will be at Berlin, so think of the Olympian laughter of 
the Prussians! In other words, a serious business is to be 
made of the games, and whatever money is necessary must 
be poured out in order to “organize victory” and redeem our 
fallen prestige. 

We disagree with all this. Mr. Beach Thomas was a fine 
runner and an excellent President of the Oxford University 
Athletic Club; but he is now, we think, seeing things out of 
perspective. Excessive specialization is the one thing we 
ought to avoid. It is not worth while. Of course, if what 
Mr. Beach Thomas wants can be achieved by simply doing 
well anything that we profess to do, while still behaving like 
reasonable beings and amateur sportsmen—and we know that 
asa good sportsman that is all he really desires—then we 
would rather beat everybody else at the Olympic games than 
not beat them. But we foresee that in order to 
accumulate the necessary number of points to come 
out ahead of the United States on the list un- 
desirable specialization will be indispensable. Rather than 
reverse our ancient habit of playing games and following 
sports for the love of the thing we would say quite deliberately 
and good-humouredly : “ This is going a bit too far. If our 
recreations are to be a labour, and are to add a new business to 
our existing business, instead of a means of escape, then we 
think they have got on to the wrong lines. You say that 
others have learned from us Englishmen, and that now we are 
disgracing ourselves by being beaten at our own game. All 
we can reply to that is that in one very important particular 
the other nations have learned wrong.” There is something 
admirable, no doubt, in the willingness of Englishmen to 
stand in a white sheet and publicly proclaim their failings. 
Other nations do not do this. We trust that it will be counted 
to us some day for righteousness. But in this case is there 





not an almost universal agreement to forget in a passion of 
morbid humility what our métier as sportsmen has always 
been? We have always thought more about games than 
about athletics. 

If this distinction between games and athletics is not a 
perfectly exact one it will nevertheless be generally understood. 
Both at public schools and at the universities the good 
cricketer, the good football player, and the good oarsman 
enjoy more popular esteem than the runner, the weight-putter, 
or the hammer-thrower. This is not exactly Olympic or 
Isthmian in spirit, perhaps, but it happens to be the fact. 
The athletes of Olympia and Corinth were probably highly 
self-centred and selfish men. It is a good thing that in 
English games and pastimes most kudos belongs to those in 
which the unselfishness of effective combination is essential 
for pre-eminence. We can still “take on” the world at 
cricket, football, and rowing. It used to be said that in 
cricket England had lowered her flag for ever to Australia; 
but in the last Australian summer an eleven of English 
youngsters gained the most renowned victories that have ever 
been won by a visiting team. So, again, it was said that the 
secret of combination in Rugby football was kept in Wales 
alone, but the wheel has come full circle, and the English are 
again at the top. Thus things go in cycles. You must take 
a long reading of the recording chart to get at the truth. 
It is quite possible that if foreign nations took up cricket and 
football more seriously than now they would beat us even at 
these. It is possible to imagine, for example, the wonderful 
élan of the French overwhelming our backs at Rugby 
football. The question would then arise whether our 
reputation could be won back only by laborious practice and 
training such as genuine amateurs have scarcely the time 
or the inclination for, and whetker, if that were so, the game 
would be worth the candle. If we decided that it were not 
worth while it would always be something to feel that we bad 
taught the world. The master is notoriously outstripped by 
his pupils sooner or later in all branches of learning. There 
is nothing new in that, and it is no cause for particular 
lamentation. 

As for athletics, as distinguished from games, we are not 
afraid to say that specialization has already gone too far 
in America. Not many Englishmen would care to go 
through the rigours of an American training. For many 
months, sometimes even for years, Americans submit 
themselves to a professional trainer, who takes possession 
of their lives. Every moment is lived under constraint; 
every day is parcelled out according to the orders of this 
peremptory dictator. To protest is to be bullied, and 
to rebel is to be abandoned in favour of a more amenable 
aspirant. Americans call our method superficial and 
eur outlook supercilious. At all events we call our lives our 
own. To some Americans a victory in the Stadium is only the 
beginning of a remunerative life as a professional trainer. A 
victory is the desiderated recommendation to the athletic world. 
It is easily understood that when such deep personal issues 
depend upon a victory the frame of mind of the athlete can 
hardly be that of the strict amateur. For our part we have 
no use for the athlete who has specialized himself into a 
highly efficient piece of machinery for a single purpose; we 
admire neither the freak-jumper nor the strong-man who 
has exchanged elasticity for mighty strength, and the 
muscles of whose legs, as Stevenson says in “The 
Wrong Box,” “stand out like penny buns.” Surely the 
ideal athlete is a man who, though he has some peculiar 
excellence, is “good all round.” He is the man worthy of 
admiration, and admiration should grow in direct ratio to his 
versatility. 

The methods,in fine,which win marks in the Stadium may not 
be by any means the most desirable from the point of view of a 
disinterested amatewr, any more than we think the jumping of 
highly schooled horses in the show ring is preferable to the 
faster and rougher method of English hunters. Doubtless 
English riders could emulate the finished and careful manner 
of the Continental schools —they have proved this year at the 
Horse Show that they can do so—but most of us will 
continue to think that the way of a man who goes well 
to hounds is more exhilarating and embodies much more 
of the zest of life. Yet the latter loses marks steadily. 
Similarly we do not understand why we should be surprised 
that the Swedes have shown themselves better gymnasts than 
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we are, or why we should take their superiority greatly to 
heart all of a sudden. Have we not for a whole generation 
accepted the Swedes as our masters in everything relating to 
scientific physical training? As we see it, a specialization in 
athletic sports at the expense very likely of the Territorial 
Army, of the Boy Scouts, and to the detriment of the move- 
ment in favour of compulsory military training for home 
defence would be a vital error. We should lose our manhood 
in the attempt to save it. At all events, before we consent 
to panic let us look all round the question and decide exactly 
what sport ought to mean for us. 





THE NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

T is not very wonderful that, amid the drums and 
I tramplings of the last decade, the introduction of a 
new method into so pedestrian an art as biography should 
have failed to attract any particular attention. And yet we 
believe that it deserves notice, since the method, whether good 
or bad, is at least strikingly different from those previously 
accepted as orthodox. A capacity for judicious selection, an 
insight into character, and some narrative powers were 
formerly considered to be part of the essential equipment of a 
good biographer. But they are now as superfluous as grammar; 
and when the writer of to-day has secured a reasonably 
clean paste-brush and paid his subscription to his favourite 
press-cutting agency he feels that he has done all that is really 
necessary to enable him to undertake the life of anybody from 
a Bismarck toa Meredith. In the Victorian epoch, whose 
eharacter is now so justly blown upon, time and thought were 
also foolishly considered to be of value in the making of a 
book. A decent period used to elapse between death and 
biography. Nowadays the announcement of the Life of the 
eminent Smith, in two volumes octavo, with copious illustra- 
tions and a preface by the equally eminent Browne, appears 
side by side with the nine smudges of printer’s ink which your 
morning paper assures you represent his funeral cortige, 
When the biographer is afraid that his subject may gain an 
unfair advantage by surviving him the biography precedes the 
funeral. It is then called an “ Appreciation,” but is other- 
wise unchanged, except for the pages entitled “Closing 
Scenes,” in which the subtle hand of the journalist effectually 
struggles to abase the dignity of death. The aim in each case 
is to make you read the life of the eminent Smith before you 
have forgotten who the eminent Smith was. And as you are 
not quite sure whether Smith was the author of that “ Essay 
on the Tentative Method,” which you have long been intend- 
ing to read whenever you had time, or merely a Scottish 
Barrister with a taste for declamation, you determine to put 
yourself right with your conscience by finding out. You 
instruct the young gentleman at the circulating library, who 
is your spiritual director in literature, to procure a copy for 
you at once. You override his alternative suggestion of the 
latest American sob-inspiring fiction; and having attained 
your desire you sit down after dinner to enjoy a few hours of 
intellectual communion with the Mighty Dead. 

As you turn over the pages for a preliminary survey, your 
mind is strangely recalled to the second-hand book-shops, 
which are the natural resort of all great and good men. In 
their dusty corners, which you have so often ransacked in 
search of some rare mathematical tract, you have sometimes 
seen decaying tomes which owe their existence to the obsolete 
pastime of “ Grangerizing.” This quaint amusement was once 
much cultivated by well-intentioned persons living in the 
suburbs who found time hang heavily upon their hands. 
They chose a favourite author and set themselves with 
sluggish diligence to collect and paste into volumes 
every scrap of published matter that had any conceivable 
bearing on his life and works. For some reason, now lost in 
the vague realm of hypothesis and conjecture, the poet Cowper 
was perhaps most often the inoffensive victim of this uncanny 
pursuit. Upon his harmless theme they wove fantasias ex- 
tending into countless indestructible quartos. They ravaged 
the print-shops to secure his portrait in every possible position 
and by every possible engraver. They filled their scrap-books 
with views of Olney, and lithographs of the Unwins, Lady 
Hesketh, John Newton, the Throckmortons, and Lady Austen. 
They gathered together broadsheets on Thurlow and descrip- 
tions of eighteenth-century sofas. With an almost incredible 
malevolence they mutilated rare first editions to add an auto- 





graph to their horrid collection. And there can be little 
reasonable doubt that the existence of the true enthusiast wag 
embittered by the impossibility of discovering authentic con- 
temporary likenesses of the poet's hares. 

It is hard to think charitably of these poor creatures; they 
meant well; but they had three claims on yoursympathy. As 
arule they confined themselves to illustration: they did not 
convey the obese product toa publisher to multiply the evi- 
dence of their iniquity: and they did not call the result a 
“Life of Cowper.” The volume you have been reading ig 
Smith “ Grangerized,” and you have been defrauded out of the 
benefit of your library subscription by the pretence that it is 
his biography. The preface is a mass of indiscriminate 
eulogy. The obituary notice in your daily paper has been 
watered down to make the dreary “ Life Story.” The chapters 
with the vivid intimate titles—The Artist, The Romancer, The 
Writer of Books, The Student, His Place in the Century—are 
compiled of inane clippings from ephemeral journals held to- 
gether by a glutinous mortar of journalese. 

If you are cast in the heroic mould, and somebody comes 
into the room occasionally to waken you up, you may struggle 
as far as “Smith—The Man.” That is final. The title itself 
is almost a personal insult. It is the base coin of literature, 
greasy from a thousand clammy handlings; and the contents 
are worthy of their heading. The chapter opens with a fervid 
article by One Who Knew Him Well, which originally ap- 
peared in “Book Sweepings.” “ How clearly do I remember 
meeting the Master in Trafalgar Square one wet Sunday 
morning in August, when the turrets of the National Gallery 
were shrouded in mist, and the manes of Landseer’s 
noble lions dripped moisture on the glistening pavement. He 
wore his trousers turned up at the ends and carried an 
umbrella in his right hand. As he entered the terminus of the 
Hampstead tube he closed the umbrella and shook some drops 
from the ferrule against the tiles of the subway. How like 
him that was! In that one moment you had the man com- 
plete—his independence of spirit, his freedom from vulgar 
prejudice, his lack of conventional restraint. He valued the 
things of this world for what they were worth, not for what 
others might happen to think about them. To him an 
umbrella was an umbrella, to be used when wanted and 
to be cast aside when the sun shone again. No one ever 
saw him sitting in a train with an open umbrella 
above bis head. Such petty self-advertising devices 
were alien to his austere churacter.” And that is all. 
Not that the flood of eloquence from One Who Knew 
Him Well has ceased to flow. On the contrary he fills nine 
pages with the easy grace of an accomplished practitioner; 
but there is no further infurmation. Apparently he was so 
carried away by the thought of the umbrella that he could 
remember no more. You visualize Smith as a nebulous some- 
thing, connecting an umbrella with upturned trouser-legs, and 
hurry on in search of clarifying facts. “ Valuable as is the 
pen-picture left us by One Who Knew Him Well,” says the 
compiler, “it is surpassed in interest by the special contribu- 
tion I have succeeded in securing from Mr. Slope, of the Chalk 
Farm Toilet Saloon and Temple of Fashion.” From the 
twelve pages of Mr. Slope you gather tbat he shaved Smith 
regularly for thirty years, and that The Master had an intense 
dislike for a blunt razor. And that is your last conscious im- 
pression before you realize that the two volumes are lying on 
the floor, and the fire is out, and it is time to go to bed. 

It is not thus that great biographies have been written or 
ever will be written. It is not thus that Boswell gives us 
Johnson at full length, his courage and his fears, his piety 
and his pride, his acerbity and his tenderness, his humour, 
his inconsistency, and his great wholesome wisdom “ direct 
from life, not strained through books.” It is not in this way 
that Lockhart shows us his father-in-law on the heights and 
in the depths. No biography on the card-index system can 
produce a parallel to the superb scene in the Life of Scott 
where, for the first and last time, the determined will that 
had borne down ill-health, disaster, and the “ climbing shadows 
of buried years” was thwarted by the decay of the feeble 
body. You must go to Shakespeare for even an approximate 
equivalent. Macbeth, when his way of life had fallen mto 
the sere, the yellow leaf, could yet oppose to the prodigies 
of Nature the trained pride of his profession and find it 
steady to the test. ‘“ Put mine armouron . . . at least we'll 
die with harness on our back.” The discipline of years had 
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produced a second self to survive the downfall of the natural 


man. The habit of war bad drilled him to outface the 
weakness of the flesh: fighting was his trade; and whatever 
else happened he could still fight. But even that supreme 
resource failed Scott in the moment of his need. Only a little 
while before his death the imperious instinct which bids a fine 
craftsman to labour in his vocation till he drops, made him ask 
to be left alone at his desk with his work before him. But the 
pencil slipped from the stammering fingers, and the night came, 
and the task was unfinished. That is true tragedy, bitter but 
tonic. You need an assured touch to sound such notes on the 
diapason of life. No gleanings from the weekly retailers of 
printed gossip will serve to recapture from oblivion the 
immortal part of the dead, which is ihe only part that matters. 
Tlat is what we want to brace us for our own struggles; and 
we cannot expect to find it in the pages of the New 
Biography. Journalism, which suffices for the day, perishes 
with the day. Itis powerless to influence and powerless to 


help. 





IN QUEST OF AN ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
T the annual meeting of the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, held on 
July 11th, mention was made of a scheme, which has already 
been outlined in the Spectator, for acquiring an unspoilt 
English village, which should be preserved in its original state 
as a standing record of the rapidly passing beauty of the 
countryside. A great deal of interest has since been taken in 
the statement made at the meeting by the Princess Louise, 
President of the Trust, to the effect that she knew a village 
which would exactly answer the purpose. The Princess 
naturally did not name the village which she had in mind, but 
in view of the possibility that some owner of a beautiful village 
may consider the idea either of presenting it to the Trust, or 
allowing the Trust to acquire it on favourable terms, it may 
be useful to outline again the scheme which has been 
proposed. 

Briefly stated, the proposal is that the National Trust should 
try to acquire some beautiful old English village which has not 
yet been spoiled by the addition of the typical modern jerry- 
built cottage, hideous with its staring red or yellow brick and 
slate roof, and its entire lack of artistic design. Such villages 
are still to be found, though they are becoming rarer, and it 
may well happen that if purchase were long deferred search 
might be made for the ideal village in vain. Having acquired 
the village, the object of the National Trust would be to 
preserve it unspoiled for all time; not, of course, by ejecting 
its inhabitants, but by retaining them as tenants under a 
model landlord, living their village life and working their 
cottage gardens, paying fair rents, and being in return assured 
of proper sanitation, repairs, and so on. But the village 
would not stand alone. It would be advisable, if possible, to 
purchase with it a bundred acres or so of adjoining land, 
so that not only could the village expand naturally, as 
fresh cottage-room would be needed in turn for newly married 
couples, or for settlers attracted by the neighbourhood of 
the old-world buildings, but proper control and supervision 
could be exercised over the design of the cottages added. 
The village itself would be preserved as it stood, and no fresh 
buildings would be allowed within a certain distance of its 
main street, but the added cottages would be placed in 
convenient positions about the neighbouring lanes and by- 
ways. No doubt the control and supervision needed from the 
Trust as model landlord would be considerable, and for that 
reason, when the scheme of purchase of a village was first 
outiined in these columns, it was proposed that one village, 
to begin with, should be selected. But it would be possible, no 
doubt, to enlarge the scheme and to acquire not merely one 
but several old English villages of different design and styles 
of building, varying with the materials at hand to the local 
carpenters and masons. The Pall Mall Gazette, in referring 
to the scheme, makes the excellent suggestion that every 
English shire should “make a point of choosing and pre- 
serving for itself one of its own best villages.” That is 
excellent, but first let the National Trust get one ideal 
example. Then, and the way shown, let others follow. One 
county, one unspoilt village, is a thoroughly sound principle. 

To come to the practical question of aequiring an ideal old 
English village, when once the selection has been decided 
upon, it may seem at first sight a formidable undertaking, 
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apart from all questions of preservation and supervision, to 
find the money to purchase a dozen or more of country 
cottages and the necessary acreage adjoining them. When, 
however, you begin to look into the matter, and in particular 
to examine the condition under which landlords to-day own and 
hold such property as English country villages, the matter 
begins to take a rather different aspect. To take first the 
position of the landlor; the ownership of cottage property is 
not always an unmixed blessing. The rent which farm hands 
can pay out of their wages is not large enough to bring ina 
paying percentage on the capital sunk in building, and out 
of the rent have to come rates and repairs, so that the net 
income obtainable from a group of cottages is not only small 
in itself, but is obtained by considerable expenditure of time 
and trouble. It may very well happen that the owner of the 
cottages and the land which make up a country village finds 
himself the possessor of a damnosa hereditas, of which he 
would be only too glad to rid himself, if it were not for two 
things: first, the dislike that he will very likely feel at the 
idea of handing over to some one else a property which may 
have been in his family for generations, with the possibility 
that the character of its buildings may be destroyed and the link 
between squire and cottager be broken ; second, the difficulty of 
finding a purchaser at any price. Suppose, then, that to such 
a landowner the National Trust were able to offer not only a 
sum which would bring him in a net income equal to or even 
exceeding the income he was giving up, but also a promise that 
the village as it stood should be preserved intact and unspoiled 
for ever, would he not be tempted to close with the bargain 
at once? No one else, at all events, he might reflect, would 
be likely to make him such an offer; he would be saved the 
responsibilities without losing the income of a landlord; and 
he would feel that his favourite village was safe from the 
spoiler for his own life and his sons’ after him. And he, as a 
private citizen, does not stand alone as being anxious to rid 
himself of the responsibility of unproductive ownership. ‘Ths 
duke and the squire, pace the Radical agitator, are not the only 
landlords of rural England. There must be Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges which would welcome almest any proposition 
within certain limits that would exchange their property in 
villages and land in the country for a sum in cash which they 
could invest in chosen securities and leave it there to look 
after itself. There must, again, be property held by the 
Department of Woods and Forests, and by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, which its present owners would probably be 
glad to get rid of at a price, and the price, for the reasen 
given, ought not to be high. 

There is another aspect of this question of the acquisition 
by the National Trust of a typical English village, to join 
the gallery of landscapes and ancient buildings which it 
already possesses, and it suggests a curious reflection. We 
have discussed the question of purchase of a typical village, 
but why should not such a village be presented by some 
generous donor to the nation? It is a simple question to ask, 
but it is not so easy to find a satisfying answer. Somehow or 
other it happens that the making over to the nation of a gift 
of this kind is a remarkably rare event; indeed, compared 
with the number of gifts of other kinds which the nation 
receives year by year, the presentation of such a thing as a 
natural landscape is almost a portent. Other gifts are given 
and received without more than formal notice. A collector 
sends to the British Museum a valuable vase or bronze; 
another presents or bequeaths to the National Gallery a 
wonderful picture or a collection of pictures; in either case 
the gift may be worth thousands of pounds, yet it is offered 
and accepted almost as a matter of course. But bow often 
in comparison does it occur to a generous donor to present to 
his fellow-citizens a more valuable picture than the famous 
portrait or Old Master, in the form of a natural landscape, or 
stretch of open country? For whatever reason, generosity 
seems to stop short with the giving of the non-natural. Men 
will readily give each other the work of men’s hands; it is a 
far rarer thing to dedicate to mankind the work of nature, 
or of man’s work in natural surroundings, such as the village 
of our scheme. But the idea of such giving and dedication 
grows and expands, as is proved by the growing possessions 
and cares of the National Trust. The gift of a village may 
yet be included in its extensions. 

Whether presented to the nation, or acquired by the Trust 
by purchase, a collection of two or three more English 
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villages, unspoiled by the modern craze for cheap and ugly 
building, would be in the true sense of the word unique. Such 
a collection, we imagine, would embrace villages of varying 
types, the limestone of the west and south-west, the half 
timber of Shropshire and Herefordshire, the thatch and 
whitewash of Sussex, the mellow brick of East Anglia, the 
greys and buffs of the stone,of the South Midlands. It would 
be a collection such as no other country in the world possesses 
or can possess. Our English villages, with their supreme 
sense of peace and homeliness, with their gardens glowing 
from the crocuses of March to the cluster-roses and the lilies 
of midsummer, with their roofs set among apple-blossom and 
immemorial elms, are part of the best of our national heritage. 
It is our duty to keep such a heritage for those that come 
after us, and to hand it on untouched and unspoiled. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—o—— 


THE AGRICULTURAL LANDOWNERS AND 
SITE VALUE. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.’’] 


S1r,—I am an agricultural landowner. I live on the estate 
and manage it to the best of my ability. The accounts are 
carefully kept and checked by an independent accountant. 
Now what do the results show? (1) Taking the price that 
land has been lately selling at in our district, the net return of 
the estate shows a 2 per cent. return on the capital value 
of the estate, and this on an estate that is specially 
favoured as regards natural quality of land, cultivation, con- 
ditions of houses and buildings above the average, ample water 
supply laid on to every house and cottage, and an easy 
access to excellent inland markets. (2) Let me put these 
returns in another way. If all the money that 
has been spent by the landowners on the estate were to be 
capitalized at 4 per cent., this interest would cover the net 
rent roll of the estate. The tenants therefore are paying as 
rent 4 per cent. on the money spent by the landowners in the 
cost of building, renewals and repairs, and improvements of 
farmhouses, cottages for housing labourers, outbuildings for 
housing stock, drainage, fences, roads, water supply, and they 
are paying nothing for the land that they are farming. 

To show that this financial position is not exceptional to 
the estate. Lately an able correspondent of the J'imes in 
naking a tour through England stated that instead of a 4 per 
sent. return, as I estimate it to be, it amounts to only 3} per 
sent., and he considers this to be the average return through- 
wit England. Out of every £100 rent that I receive I pay 
away between £30 and £40 in taxation, tithes, improvements, 
and repairs. I have consulted many land agents on this point, 
and they all tell me that I am managing the estate on 
economical lines. 

Practically the largest proportion of the rent that landowners 
receive from their estates is spent in the employment of labour 
and in dealings with the local tradesmen. If a small pro- 
portion of the rents is spent elsewhere it is spent in com- 
modities that employ labour in other parts of the country. 
And yet by a certain school of politicians we are held up to 
abuse, and we are now threatened with increased taxation 
under the strange system of taxation of “site values.” That 
is, extra taxation is to be levied on the capital value of the land 
after all improvements have been deducted. The greater 
portion of the land in this country is valueless unless capital 
is laid out on it. 

Let me give an illustration. In proportion to the size of 
the estate, there is too large an area under wood. In order to 
reduce the expense of fencing and to have a little more money 
to spend on improvements, I am clearing a certain area. I am 
prepared to let this cleared area at any rental it will fetch— 
5s., 2s. 6d. per acre. I have received no bids, and I shall get 
no bids for this reason. People say to me, “I cannot live on 
the ground; I cannot in this climate camp out; and I have not 
sufficient capital to put up the necessary house, outbuildings, 
and to drain and fence it, and to make decent approaches. 
Won't you do it forme?” “Yes,” I reply, “if you will pay 
me as rent 5 per cent. on my outlay.” Well, how does this 
work out? There will be some twenty acres of cleared land. 
House, outbuildings, drainage, fences, roads, would cost 
at least £500. Five per cent. yearly interest on this 








£500 outlay would amount to 25s. per acre. I should like to 
take any practical farmer to this land (excellent quality of 
land) and ask him if any farmer that ever lived, or hoped to 
live, could pay this rent and the taxes and make anything for 
himself over and above it. If I were to ask such a rent 
I should be called a “rack-renting criminal,” using my 
position to get all I could out of a poor, hard-working man, 
After the land is finally cleared it will probably be thrown 
into the adjoining farms at a mere acknowledgment rent. 
What then becomes of the “ site value ” and the disgraceful 
political lie “that we landowners have robbed the people of 
their heritage”? Also that other disgraceful cry, “ Free the 
land of feudal tyranny” ? Feudal tyranny indeed! Why, there 
is no man so free as the tenant farmer. If he pays his rent 
and farms decently no landowner or agent thinks of inter- 
fering with him; he is as secure in his farm as if it were his 
own possession. In our district I don’t remember hearing of 
a single authentic case of a tenant being disturbed or having 
his rent raised on his improvements. In my opinion what is 
depopulating the country districts and congesting the centres 
more than any other factor is the want of more decent cottages 
ata rental that the people can afford to pay, and which will 
show a 5 per cent. return on the capital expended.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. B. M. BucHanan, 


Hales, Market Drayton. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NATIONAL RESERVE: THE WEST RIDING 
REVIEW. 

{To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Knowing the interest that you take in the National 
Reserve you must have been very pleased when reading the 
account of the magnificent response of the men in Yorkshire 
on the occasion of the King’s visit to Wentworth. The parade 
was a revelation to the people in this district. Whoever 
originated the idea of the men being inspected by his 
Majesty on the occasion of his visit to Yorkshire has struck 
a cord which will vibrate in the interests of the country, 
Although only a few days’ notice was given (far too short 
to make all the necessary arrangements, and to let the scheme 
be generally known) even the most sanguine were impressed 
by the possibilities of the future. The men came up in the 
height of good spirits, and were delighted to meet old 
comrades and to feel themselves once more in military 
formation, and it was really touching in the extreme to see 
old men straightening themselves out and broadening their 
chests, and stepping with a feeling of pride that they were 
still able to take part in a patriotic display, and to know 
that they were still able to be of some use to their country. 
The marching of the men was in some instances perfect. The 
huge battalion from Leeds consisting of something like 1,200 
men came up behind their band with a swing and smartness 
which is rarely seen even at Aldershot, and it was almost 
impossible to believe that these men had not moved in military 
formation, some of them, for ten or fifteen years. What was 
most striking amongst these men, as you have already pointed 
out in the cases of the parades in Surrey and in Hyde Park, 
was that a large proportion of the men were young and in 
the prime of life and vigour, and material of the finest quality. 
The way the various battalions from York, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Barnsley, and so on, formed up in brigade left nothing to 
be desired. It certainly speaks well for our organization that 
these men should be collected and brought by train from long 
distances, and concentrated at Wentworth with practically no 
hitch in the arrangement. The arrangements were most 
creditable. The King himself was greatly impressed, although 
from his former inspections in the South he must have known 
what to expect; but it is evident that he was deeply impressed 
by the amount of splendid material which passed in front of 
him. 

I hope, now things have gone so far, that the War Office 
and County Associations will lose no time in appointing 
officers and organizing the various units, so that officers and 
men may get to know each other, and that the various units 
may have that feeling of esprit de corps that is essential if 
really solid work is to be done. At present we are groping 
very much in the dark as to what we are allowed to do and 
what we are not allowed to do, and gatherings. and parades 
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oe eee Mol as that on Monday last should take place 
ot leas than once a year, and smaller meetings of companies 
a detachments rather oftener. I believe that if this can 
rried out the men will thoroughly enjoy meeting old 
but it must not be overdone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry T. WALKER, Lieut.-Colonel. 


Park House, Wortley, near Sheffield. 


only be ca 
comrades, 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
[To rux Eprrom or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—Now that the naval position in home waters has had 
to be strengthened by withdrawing ships from the Mediter- 
yanean, I think we may regard this as an admission that our 
prospective adversary is none other than Germany. War 
between the two most powerful Protestant countries ought 
to be avoided, equally by both of them, at all costs, because 
of the terrible moral effeot it would produce throughout the 
world. If, however, our cousins across the North Sea be 
determined to embark in a life-and-death struggle with our 
Navy at the first favourable opportunity, regardless of all 
those higher considerations that should rule the actions of 
nations as well as individuals, then it belhoves us to make 
adequate preparation, per mare et per terram, for the inevitable 
day without further delay. This preparation is a form of 
national insurance over which there should be no haggling, how- 
ever heavy the annual premium payable may be. If the people 
at large be unwilling to adopt any form of compulsory service, 
as a means whereby its military forces may be brought toa con- 
dition of efficiency and strength commensurate with the issue 
at stake, then, as the only alternative, it will have to bear the 
higher cost of a voluntarily enrolled, and, in some respects, 
less efficient army. But whichever scheme be adopted the 
weak point in our armour will remain, namely, the officers. It 
is common knowledge that these are numerically insufficient 
for the forces already in being, and hopelessly inadequate to 
allow of any expansicn of them, or to make good the wastage 
of war. Under no system can officers be obtained by compul- 
sion, and I feel sure we can never hope to attraot the best 
men in the country to the commissioned ranks until we offer 
an adequate wage to subalterns. Those young men who are 
mentally fitted to enter the learned professions set a higher 
value on their capacities than the miserable pittance now 
doled out to junior officers. On the outbreak of hostilities 
I very much question whether the rank and file will 
appreciate the fillmg up of any vacancies by the 
promotion of selected N.C.O.’s, as is now contemplated, 
and the calling up at the eleventh hour of Reserve 
officers to lead men with whom they are unacquainted 
is hardly calculated to inspire the waiting-to-be-led with that 
confidence which is a condition precedent to success in every 
walk of life. With tactful encouragement the National 
Reserve could supply large contingents of serviceable men ; 
but since the Reserve cannot itself provide sufficient officers 
of the right age it is more necessary than ever to have a sur- 
plus of commission holders so that we may be in a position to 
turn to account all the available material at hand. But is the 
National Reserve receiving that tactful encouragement or not ? 
On the 29th ult. Lieut.-General Sir Edmond Elles, the chair- 
man of the Surrey Territorial Force Association, after inspect- 
ing the Kingston-on-Thames Battalion, gave utterance to the 
following words: “ As to the future of the National Reserve, 
the War Office had no intention of utilizing them as a whole 
force, but a regulation would shortly be issued under which 
those who desired to do so could join the Special Reserve, wear 
uniforms, and go into camp, and thus in times of mobilization 
their services could be utilized.” He is also reported to have 
said that he thought there was a great future before the 
National Reserve. Personally, I do not think there exists 
any desire on the part of the members as a whole to join, or 
even to be attached to, the Special Reserve, or any Territorial 
unit, and unless the National Reserve is allowed, in time of 
peace, to retain its independence, and to receive uniform, 
arms, and equipment, its future promises to be the very 
reverse of great. The Territorial Reserve is an example of 
a force struggling to cater for a demand which does not 
exist, and it is useless to offer the National Reserve a stone 
when they ask for bread. The members do not expect some- 
thing in exchange for nothing, and probably the majority of 


those under fifty years of age would bind themselves, for a 





certain period, to come up for home defence immediately an 
Order in Council was made, provided no liability attached, 
unless the Committee of Imperial Defence first certified that 
the country was in such grave peril as to justify the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Reserve. If more men are to be attracted 
to the Force, and we are to retain on the roll those already 
registered, some concessions must be made at an early date 
which will appeal tothem. Failing this the National Reserve 
will assuredly come to an untimely end.—I am, Sir, &c., 


CHARLES WaLKER HOLMEs, 


Captain Surrey National Reserve; 
Commandant Weybridge Company. 


“ Arlington,” Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
[To rus Eprron or tus “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—One of your contemporaries which has never shown 
itself reconciled to our entente with Russia has given its 
readers a lengthy extract from the Novoe Vremya as a proof 
that the feeling felt “by the powerful cliques grouped round 
the Russian Throne ” towards England has undergone a very 
remarkable change. The inference is natural and excusable, 
but it would most certainly not be made by anybody who was 
acquainted with the very curious methods of the Novoe 
Vremya. That paper is one of the most interesting of the 
great organs of the European Press, yet there is probably 
no other paper in the world which is conducted in an 
odder way. ‘The actual policy of the paper is presented 
in its leaders, which since Easter 1906 have been in- 
variably strongly Anglophile and regrettably Germanophobe. 
Before the date I have mentioned the leader writers of the 
Novoe Vremya could find nothing sufficiently bad to say about 
England. The change in attitude was as unexpected as it was 
agreeable. The beginning of that Easter article is still fixed 
in my memory, and I may trust myself to quote it without 
verification. “To-day is the glittering festival,” it began, 
“and even in England men’s minds are filled with thoughts 
of peace on earth, goodwill towards men.” Since that day 
the enthusiasm for the English and the English entente has 
steadily grown in the office of the Novoe Vremya. Yet 
occasionally an article hostile to England has appeared 
in its columns on the same day as a friendly leader. 
This curious phenomenon is due to the desire of 
the editor to retain the services of M. Menshikoff, 
one of the most brilliant and voluminous writers in Russia. 
Day after day he turns out columns of copy on every conceiv- 
able subject, which is printed whatever views it may express. 
M. Menshikoff is bitterly hostile to England, and several of 
the other members of the editorial staff refuse even to shake 
hands with him; yet they cannot dislodge him. The fact is 
that his style is so good that numbers of people buy the Novoe 
Vremya on account of his articles, and from a financial point 
of view it would be a bad policy to dismiss him. Hence he 
remains, and only consents to enrich the paper with his work 
provided he is permitted to say exactly what he likes. 
That his opinions represent the policy of the paper is 
false. At a time when he was writing vituperative articles 
against England the editor flatly refused to publish a 
leading article welcoming the Kaiser to Russia when he 
visited the Tsar at Pitkopas. M. Stolypin, who made the 
request, threatened that if a leader of a distinctly Germano- 
phobe character appeared during the Kaiser's visit he would 
immediately order the police to confiscate the paper. The 
leader writers, who were under the mistaken impression that 
hostility to Germany and friendship to England went hand in 
hand, racked their brains to discover how to circumvent the 
Premier's order. They hit on the plan of publishing an article 
on a treaty England had made some months before with Siam, 
although the subject was stale, and represented the agreement 
asatriumph of English and defeat of German diplomacy. 
This served for the day on which the Kaiser arrived. On the 
following day the old history of the Hydropathic Establish- 
ment in Madeira was dragged into use to serve 
the same end. Although inspired by excellent intentions, 
the writers of these articles were hardly doing a 
service to England, and as one read them one felt that there 
were certainly occasions when one desired to be saved from 
one’s friends. These effusions merely added to the heat of 
Mensbikoff's denunciations of England and to his enthusiasm 
for Germany. It is from one of these pronouncements that 
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your contemporary has quoted under the mistaken idea that it 
shows a volte face on the part of the Novoe Vremya. The 
attitude of that paper has. not changed, and similar passages 
from Menshikoff's articles might have been adduced any time 
during the last five years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rornay REYNOLDs. 





SAFEGUARDS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND BILL. 
(To raz Epiror or tue “Sprecraror.”] 

S1r,—ITrish loyalists, convinced that Executive tyranny would 
be harder to bear and more difficult to guard against than legis- 
lative oppression, have scarcely given enough attention to the 
necessity of pointing out the uselessness of the so-called safe- 
guards of the Government of Ireland Bill. Seeing that so 
much stress is laid on these by Radical politicians it is surely 
desirable to show the worthlessness of those most commonly 
quoted. Clause 3 prohibits the direct or indirect establishment 
or endowment of any religion. This clause is much exploited by 
Radicals, and yet they must know that it is absolutely worthless. 
But little shrewdness is required to get round a provision of 
this kind, and precedents may be found without going outside 
the Empire. When Quebec was ceded in 1763 the Crown 
took over the possessions of the Jesuit Order in that province, 
making suitable provision for the support of the dispossessed 
members of the Order. In 1888 Mercier, a pupil of the 
Society, filled with the desire of showing his devotion to its 
interests, visited Rome and submitted a proposal for com- 
pensation to the General of the Society and, with his approval, 
to the Pope, who ratified it. To this end he introduced a Bill 
in the Quebec Legislature authorizing the payment from public 
funds of £92,000 and the gift of certain State lands to the 
Order on account of the appropriation of their property 125 
years before. In supporting this proposal he threatened 
Roman Catholic representatives with spiritual penalties if 
they opposed it and warned the few Protestants there 
that if they resisted it they would have no chance of re- 
election. The Bill was passed. An appeal was made 
to Ottawa. Galt had believed that the Dominion Parliament 
would be a sufficient check on any one-sided legislation 
attempted in the provinces. The appeal was rejected by 188 
votes to13. The £92,000 was duly paid and the lands trans- 
ferred. So much for the guarantee afforded by a superior 
Parliament. There is nothing in the proposed Government 
of Ireland Bill to prevent similar compensations being paid in 
respect of the possessions of almost 500 religious houses at 
one time or another suppressed here. Grants of the kind to 
Augustinians, Franciscans, Carmelites, or Cistercians could 
not be barred as being the endowment of a religion, 

Again, who would deny an Irish department the privileges 
enjoyed by one similar in Qubec? In the education accounts 
of that province not only do we find large sums granted 
from public sources to purely Roman Catholic institutions, 
but even payments for Masses for the souls of officials. Thus 
in 1909 one of the items appearing in the public accounts is, 
“ Mass for late M. Broet $150.” What a prospect is opened 
up here. This isno endowment of a religion—merely payment 
for services rendered. And we can quite imagine that pay- 
ments of this kind will become in Ireland a very popular 
method of showing respect for deceased officials. But after 
all the methods of unfair discrimination could be multiplied 
at will. Places can be created with salaries attached—as 
school managers, local inspectors of education, public regis- 
trars of marriage, and so forth—to which all appointments 
may be made from Dublin. A knowledge of Irish, or a degree 
from the National University, or similar vexatious conditions 
may be made indispensable for the holders of these offices, 
and they can be so distributed as to direct public money to 
whatever quarter the Executive wishes it to go. 

The portion of this same clause which relates to marriage 
is of no greater value. The Irish Parliament is not to be 
allowed to make any religious belief or any religious ceremony 
a condition of the validity of any marriage. Why is not 
marriage entirely withdrawn from its powers of interference ? 
At present, indeed, the laws are habitually broken, the 
authorities are notified and decline to interfere. Persons 
are married outside the prescribed hours, minors are married 
without consent of their parents; the notices prescribed by 
law are not given; marriages are not duly registered. The 
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interference of an Irish Parliament will make confusion worse 
confounded. Nothing will be simpler than to make Roman 
Catholic clergy official—perhaps the sole official licensers in 
each district. They may be made marriage registrars, and a 
proviso added that every marriage must be duly registered by 
the contracting parties in the presence of the registrar and 
two witnesses, thus practically putting in force so much of 
the Canon Law. Nothing in the Bill would prevent oppres- 
sive legislation on the subject of change- of religious 
denomination or as regards the offspring ot mixed marriages, 
There is nothing in it to prevent national education from 
being placed entirely in the hands of the Roman Catholig 
Church, which is the case in Quebec. At present it is not 
easy to prevent disloyalty and objectionable teaching on 
history and religion being insinuated into our children through 
manuals pressed upon teachers by officials of the National 
Board. And in spite of repeated protests to the Board and 
in the House of Commons, the rules of the Commissioners are 
openly violated in certain schools, where images and religiou,: 
emblems are exhibited during instruction. Few attempt to 
realize what a lever an Irish Government would have when 
able to force children to school and there to provide a course 
of instruction tending certainly and exclusively, if gradually, 
towards the particular political and religious goals of its 
choice. 

Space only prevents consideration of other directions in 
which injustice is not merely possible but almost inevitable, 
There is not a safeguard in the Bill against oppression, 
whether religious, political, or financial, that is worth the 
paper it is written on. Our safeguards to-day, so far as 
earth is concerned, are the loyal and true Imperialists in all 
quarters of the Empire who will not desert us and our own 
serious and unalterable resolve that under no circumstances 
will we allow this Bill to become operative.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Limavady. RicuarD G. §. Kina, 





THE ULSTER QUESTION. 


[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.’’} 


Srr,—Whether loyal subjects are bound in all cases to obey 
the laws, although these laws may be in flagrant violation of 
the Constitution, is open toquestion. But surely if the Legis- 
lature were to transfer Ulster to the German Emperor the 
Ulstermen’s obligation to obey the Legislature would be at an 
end. The Ulstermen are willing to obey the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and ask that Parliament to continue to rule over them 
as heretofore; but the Imperial Parliament is asked by the 
present Government to pass an Act transferring most of its 
powers to a new body to be created by the Act. How are 
the persons who are thus handed over to a new authority 
distinct from the Imperial Parliament less warranted in 
resisting this new authority than they would be if the 
transfer were made to the German Emperor? Allegiance 
is not a kind of property which the person or persons to whom 
it is due can assign or transfer at pleasure to any one else. 
Or if the Governor has aright to transfer the allegiance of 
his subjects, why should not they possess a similar right 
of transferring their allegiance to some one else than his 
nominee? The right to govern and the right to be governed 
are counterparts of each other. The Ulstermen are bound 
to submit to be goferned by the Imperial Parliament as long 
as it is ready and willing to govern them. This they are 
ready and willing to do. What more can be reasonably 
required from them as loyal men ? 

May I remark that it is usually where the Protestants and 
Catholics are nearly equally divided that party spirit runs 
highest and there is greatest difficulty in keeping the peace ? 
A firm and impartial Government is here specially needed, 
and the worst possible Government would be a partisan 
Government, always representing the same party.—I am, Sir, 
&e., OBSERVER. 





LIBERALISM AND THE MACEDONIAN HORRORS. 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” } 


Srr,—“ The present condition of Macedonia is a disgrace to 
humanity and to the European Powers, England included, 
who allow it to continue.” ‘“ What is being done by the 
Young Turks in 1912 is just as bad as what was done by the 
Old Turks in 1876, when Mr. Gladstone raised his powerful 
voice to denounce the atrocities committed.” “The only cure 
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aaa . . . 
for the Macedonian trouble is a surgical eperation which will 


detach the province from Turkish rule.” “Now that the 
Young Turk bubble has burst, the surgeon’s knife must be 
again sharpened, and I hope England witi be first to do it.” 
These passages are taken from a column devoted to the 
Macedonian horrors by your Liberal contemporary Truth in 
its issue of July 10th. Similar sentiments have found 
expression in many organs of Liberal opinion. England, 
then, is to play the chief part in policing the dark places of 
the outer world. But when it comes to the question of supply- 
ing the policeman with the necessary biton Liberalism starts 
back in alarm. This Turkish problem is not to be settled by 
diplomatic pressure unbacked by adequate force, as experience 
shows that, up to a certain point, Turkey can generally count 
on the secret support of one or other of the great 
military monarchies. If England is to be “first” in the 
desired task of applying the surgeon’s knife to European 
Turkey it must be by a naval demonstration of imposing 
strength in the Mediterranean. Yet at this very moment the 
editors of nearly all our Liberal papers are throwing up their 
hands in pious horror at the bare suggestion of any strengthen- 
ing of our Mediterranean position.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. 'T. Knaus. 
28 Marlborough Road, Bradford. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND TARIFF REFORM. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,— Week by week you champion the cause of Free Trade 
with a persistency which those who do not agree with you 
must commend and confess that the masterly way in which 
you always deal with the question commands respect. I am 
a Tariff Reformer, but, at the same time, I would like to see 
the Referendum established and Mr. Balfour's pledge renewed 
by the leaders of the Unionist Party, not, however, to “ catch” 
the vote of the Unionist Free Trader, but because I believe 
that the will of the people should prevail in any change of 
such vast import as Tariff Reform. Personally I think that 
the strength of the Unionist Free Trader is overrated. He 
is supposed to abound in Lancashire, which is recognized and 
admitted to be the “Home of Free Trade,” and perhaps my 
own experience of election work, being a Lancashire man and 
having until last year lived all my life in Blackburn, the 
largest weaving centre in the world, will serve either to dispel 
a delusion under which you and many of your correspondents 
suffer, or, on the other hand, clear up for me a mystery so 
deep that I have never been able to probe it. Mind you, 
I am open to conviction that a system of free imports 
is better for the country than Tariff Reform, but the 
arguments for it will have to be much stronger than I have 
ever heard or read (and, by the way, you scarcely ever deal 
with the pros and cons of the subject!), and will have to out- 
weigh, naturally, the very strong arguments for Tariff 
Reform, particularly with reference to perferential treatment 
for the Colonies. But to the election experiences I have 
mentioned: Blackburn, up to the year 1906, had been repre- 
sented by two Conservatives since it was constituted a county 
borough with the exception, I believe, of a very short period, 
when one Conservative and one Liberal were returned (the 
Liberal member subsequently stood as a “ Radical” and was 


defeated). In the 1900 election the figures were as follows :— 
Hornby (C.) eas 11,247 
Coddington (C.) ... 9,415 
Snowden (Soc.) 7,096 


In the election of 1906 Sir William Coddington (a Free 
Trade cotton manufacturer) did not seek re-election, and Sir 
Harry Hornby (also a large cotton manufacturer of Black- 
burn) stood as a Free Trader, and with him was Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage (who beat Sir William Harcourt at Derby), a candidate 
of no mean mention and a strong Free Trader. Their 
Opponents were Mr. Snowden and the leader of the local 


Liberals. This was the result of the elections :— 
Hornby (C.) 10,291 
Snowden (Soc.) 10,282 
Drage (C.) ... eee pee 8,932 
Hamer (L.) ove — ove 8,892 


In this election the Liberals almost to a man “ split” with 
the Socialists, but the latter “ plumped” for Mr. Snowden, 
and it was observed at the time, and I believe with truth, that 
if the Socialists had split with the Liberal candidate the 
Conservatives would have lost the second seat, although Sir 








Harry Hornby was, and is, absolutely the most popular per- 
son in Blackburn. We did not lose the seat through lack of 
support from Conservative Free Traders ! 

At the General Election of 1910 (January) Sir Harry 
Hornby did not seek re-eleetion, and it was felt desirable 
that candidates should be obtained who should appeal to 
all Tariff Reformers and Free Traders (the local leaders 
of the party were suffering from the same delusion 
as the Spectator), and accordingly the best candidate 
available, probably the best candidate in the country, 
Lord Robert Cecil—who, I rejoice to think, has at last 
found a seat in Parliament—was adopted along with Mr. 
Stewart Bowles, who is perhaps a stronger Free Trader than 
Lord Robert, although the latter, if I mistake not, is a 
gentleman after your own heart—and mine, too, for that 
matter. We were glad to have such candidates, and it was a 
pleasure to work for them. But what was our (the workers’) 
position? We had no constructive policy to advocate, nothing 
with which to go to the factory hands to ask for their votes; 
nothing to set up against, say, Old-Age Pensions. Some of 
us in sheer desperation canvassed on Tariff Reform. The 
result of the election—and this time the Socialists “ split” 
their votes with the Liberals—was :— 


Barclay (L.) 12,064 
Snowden (Soc.) 11,916 
Cecil (U.) ... 9,327 
Bowles (U.) 9,112 


The Conservative Free Traders would be able to support the 
two Unionist candidates, yet we lost the second seat, and for 
the first time in its history Blackburn had not a Conservative 
member. What is more we were nearly three thousand 
behind! 

The Conservatives then felt that perhaps a change of policy 
was desirable, and although the adoption of “out-and-out” 
Tariff Reform candidates meant the possible alienation of 
some of the leading Conservatives of the town, the stronger 
element had its way, with the result that at the election of 
December 1910 two Tariff Reform candidates were adopted, 
viz., Mr. W. B. Boyd-Carpenter, a splendid exponent of Tariff 
Reform, and Mr. Lindon Riley, barrister-at-law. We who 
were privileged to work in this election felt that now we had a 
policy, and the town was canvassed from end to end on practi- 
cally one issue; the Young Unionists’ League, a very strong 
body, wanted no other battle-cry! This was the result, the 
Liberals and Socialists “ splitting ” more faithfully than in the 
previous elections :— 


Snowden (Lab.) ... 10,762 
Norman (L.) on 10,754 
Boyd-Carpenter (U.) 9,814 
Riley (U.) ... ove 9,500 


The majority against us was thus reduced from 2,589 to 940. 
Now, Mr. Snowden is undoubtedly popular, and Sir Henry 
was a very strong candidate for the Liberals; still the result 
of that election gives rise to great hopes that next time—let 
us hope very soon !—the tables will be turned. 

What I want to ask is this—and I have been a long time 
coming to it, necessarily—if the Conservative Free Traders 
are strong numerically, why were we in a typical Lancashire 
constituency so hopelessly beaten in January 1910, whilst 
within eleven months, with Tariff Reform candidates, we 
wiped out two-thirds of the Coalition majority? If the Con- 
servative Free Traders withheld their support, or voted 
against us in the December election, then we must have lost 
to an enormous extent the Tariff Reform vote in the January 
election !—I am, Sir, &c., =. 

[We admit that the Unionist Free Traders are not numeri- 
cally a strong body, and that most of them will now, like our- 
selves, support Tariff Reform candidates, Referendum or no, 
We advocated the Referendum pledge, not in order to catch 
the Unionist Free Trader, but on the following grounds: we 
believe that the Unionists cannot return to power unless they 
detach a considerable number of moderate Liberal or neutral 
voters from their allegiance ; but this they cannot accomplish 
while the Tariff Reformers insist that every vote for a 
Unionist must also be a vote for Food Taxes.—Ep. Spectator.] 





RICH IDLERS AND PAUPER IDLERS. 


{To tue Epiror or tur “Srectaior.”’] 
Sir,—History repeats itself. In 1848 Lamartine—then leader 
of the National Assembly—warned the Socialist Government 
of France that its policy of attacking capital was “like drying 
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up a spring in order to increase the flow of water,” and he 
added: “The ‘rich idler’ we all know; but you have created 
a class a hundred times more dangerous to themselves and to 
others—a class of pauper idlers.” The sequel showed that 
Lamartine was right, for the pauper idlers created in Paris 
by the action of the Government rapidly increased from 8,000 
te 100,000, and broke eut into imsurrection, which was only 
quelled after heavy street fighting, in which Paris was wrecked, 
3,000 were killed, and 3,500 were arrested and deported to Algeria. 
At the present time we have Mr. Lloyd George “ Limehousing ” 
against the “idle rich,” ignoring the fact that by his in- 
cendiary speeches and by his Socialistic measures against 
capital he bas dried up the springs of labour and has created 
a large class of “pauper idlers” one hundred times more 
dangerous to themselves and to others than the “ rich idlers.” 
We have also the windbag agitator of Tower Hill, who, whilst 
holding up to execration the “rich idler,” has been the means 
of creating a huge class of pauper idlers in East London, 
thereby exposing thousands of the poor to destitution and 
starvation. Is he to be allowed to complete the historical 
parallel by bringing upon the country a sanguinary cata- 
strophe similar to that of July 1848 ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
GuitrorD L. MoLEsSwoRTH. 





“THE WRITING ON THE WALL.” 

(To tue Eprror or tue ‘ Srecrator,’’) 
Srr,—The writing looms larger and larger. Votes are being 
lost to the Government by thousands, and where, in cases of 
immense previous majorities, seats are not lost to them 
majorities tumble like a pack of cards, and all the King’s 
present Ministers and all the Ministers’ men cannot pick them 
up again. In the latter period of Mr. Balfour’s last reign 
the same thing occurred, and although the results after the 
exit were terrible the present Prime Minister has learnt no 
lesson therefrom. This shutting of the eye to facts is not 
necessarily due to vanity or ambition, but may be from 
a desire to reward faithfulness; but, whatever the cause, the 
postponement increases the disease, and the last state will be 
worse than the first. 

And why? Well, the country is perfectly sick of new Acts 
of Parliament. We have been so surfeited with them the 
past six years that business men know not where they 
are. It has been worry, worry to every individual, If I have 
felt any comfort the past few years it was, when this year’s 
Budget came out, to know we were as we were in that 
matter. But the great shock to the nation has been the 
Parliament Act, which vetoes the action of the Second 
Chamber; and when a new Government come into power 
the very first thing to be done, however long it may 
take and whatever the cost, is the formation of a Second 
Chamber, sound, strong, independent, intelligent, com- 
posed of Lords, Commoners, knights, statesmen, laymen, 
and such like—some hereditary, mostly elective. The 
terrible political fraud we are suffering from is that the 
present Government have declared, nearly one and all, that they 
distinctly believe in the wisdom of having a Second Chamber ; 
that they mean to create one; but their inaction shows their 
gross insincerity. They mean to doit only when they have 
passed their own pet measures, which they think will gain them 
further strength, yet which measures they know, as plain as 
light from darkness, that an enlightened Second Chamber 
would not pass; hence the expression I would like to use for 
this falsity I dare not give pen to. To imagine for one moment 
that the Home Rule Bill, which practically puts out of this 
nation two millions of intensely loyal subjects and makes 
them subject to government by religionists they detest, or that 
the post and telegraphic services should be split up, is not 
possible ifthe nation were appealed to at large outside ex- 
traneous subjects; but the “Second Chamber question” is 
rankling in the breasts of hundreds of thousands of electors, as 
will become most conspicuous whenever Mr. Asquith has the 
honour and morality to ask their opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bok. 





THE CANONS. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—The writer of the letter signed “ L. O. F. C.” appeals to 
Canon xcix., which he regards as still binding. What about 
the other canons? Does he also regard as binding Canon i., 
which requires “all ecclesiastical persons” to “declare four 





times every year at the least . . . that the King’s power 
within his realms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and all 
other his dominions and countries, is the highest power 
under God”? Does he regard as still binding the require. 
ments of Canon Ixxiv., that “no ecclesiastical person shall 
wear any coif or wrought night-cap, but only plain night-caps 
of black silk, satin, or velvet . . . and that they wear not any 
light-coloured stockings”? Does he “in the parish church or 
chapel where he hath charge read all the said Canons, Orders, 
Ordinances, and Constitutions once every year”? It ig 
evident that those who profess to set so much store by these 
archaic and almost obsolete canons can dispense with those of 
them they don’t care for and observe only such as may suit 
them. The only canon that is really binding, the only one to 
which the clergy subscribe, is the xxxvith, or, rather, to the 
three articles it contains. 

“L. C. F. CO.” seems, if I may venture to say so, somewhat 
lacking in what has been called the “ historical imagination.” 
Transporting ourselves back to those times, wemay remember 
that they were times in which the laity had little or no voice 
in framing the Church’s laws. This prohibition, with others 
of the kind, was originally made when the Chureh had begun 
to depart from the simplicity of the Gospel, “teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men”; when also second 
marriages, which they absurdly called “ bigamous,” were for- 
bidden; when the intermarriage of sponsors to the same 
infant which, with equal absurdity, they called “spiritual 
affinity,” were forbidden; when other like burdens were 
laid on men’s shoulders. At that great religious and 
political upheaval which we call the Reformation the compilers 
of the Prayer Book, in their reluctance to break (any more 
than they could help) with the past, left this medieval super- 
stition unrepealed. It does not, however, seem to have been 
very strictly enforced until Archbishop Parker, in his anxiety 
to render Queen Elizabeth legitimate, unhappily stereotyped 
it—though, as we learn from Bishop Jewel, not without some 
hesitation. It was, as the late Bishop Dowden remarked, 
“made in Germany.” It forms no part of the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer. It is not in the “Sealed Book.” It never 
received the sanction of Convocation. Canon xcix., with its 
obscene description of such marriage, is really no authority at 
all. So much for this so-called “ universal and immemorial 
law of the Church.” The fact is, this is simply a social ques- 
tion on which varying opinions are perfectly permissible, but 
it ought not to be made a religious or, rather, an ecclesiastical 
one. The prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is not in the same category, not in pari materia, with other 
prohibitions in the Table. 

Further, it must be remembered that Archbishop Parker’s 
“Table of Kindred and Affinity ” was drawn up in days when 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration and the inerrancy of every 
part even of the Old Testament was almost universally held, 
and local and temporary laws of the Jews (notwithstanding 
our Lord’s protest) were supposed to be binding also upon 
Christians. The attempt to make “affinity” commensurate 
with “kindred” is remarkable enough. Lord Halifax is reported 
to have said that “when our Lord said, ‘ They twain shall be 
one flesh,’ He created such a relationship between husband 
and wife as to make the relations of the one the real relations 
of the other.” That is to say, He created a physical fact 
instead of only uttering what the late learned Bishop Dowden 
described as “a vivid Oriental metaphor.” I understand that 
certain colonial bishops have taken upon themselves to 
charge their clergy to debar from Communion, and to deny 
Christian burial to, those who have contracted such marriage, 
while other and saner bishops have pronounced such @ 
proceeding to be intolerable. 

I will only add that this marriage is nowhere “ forbidden in 
Scripture ” (the argument from Leviticus seems to have been 
abandoned by its former supporters); it is no longer “ for- 
bidden by our laws”; and, in the opinion of an increasing 
number of thoughtful Christian men (if for social reasons it 
may not be encouraged), it should be no longer forbidden by 
the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., CANONICUS. 





THE THOMPSON-BANNISTER CASE. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Spectaror.’’} 
Srr,—I have read in “The Church’s Stress”—the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Charge to the Clergy of Southwark Diocese— 
“that (the Church) should refrain from claiming to pass 
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cetera 
particular judgment by exercise of discipline as to the Sacra- 
ment—this seems to me really the best course. I doubt 
whether the exclusion from Communion could be legally 
upheld. But it is more important that I do not think that 
in this case it would be morally right.” This refers, of 
course, to the Deceased Wife's Sister's Marriage Act. The 
Bishop of Winchester is, I believe, counted a High Church- 
man. He is certainly a man of first-rate ability, and for my 
own part I prefer his judgment to that of clergy of less ability. 
For the same reason I think that a great deal of weight 
attaches to the opinion of the Bishop of Herefori—and your 
own, Sir, as a layman—about the Communion and Noncon- 
formists.—1 am, Sir, &c., E. C. OAKLEY. 

Debenham Vicarage, Suffolk. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 


Spectator. | 





ESTABLISHED PROTESTANTISM. 


[To rue Eprror or tae “Specrator.”’} 

Srr,—In the “ Speech of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
spoken at his death upon the scaffold on the Tower Hill, 
January 10th, 1644,” occur the following words: “I desire it 
may be remembered I have always lived in the Protestant 
religion established in England, and in that I come now to 
die.” Dying words are said to bear a special impress of 
reality, and it seems a little hard that those who use the same 
expression as that voiced by the dying Archbishop, the whole- 
hearted Catholic Laud, should be so much abused in this year 
of grace.—I aw, Sir, &c., F. W. P. B. 





THE SKI CLUB OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
BRITISH SKI ASSOCIATION. 
(To rum Eprror ov tus “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—A body called “ The British Ski Association ” has lately 
made its public appearance. Among its objects are stated 
to be:— 

The raising of the standard of English ski-ing by holding 
tests, the issue of test badges, and the publication of a 
quarterly Review. 

A circular letter from the Association states: “It has been 
felt for some time that the standard of ski-ing might be raised 
if there were some central association with standard tests,” 
and goes on to say that it is felt that such an Association 
“would soon become more representative of English ski-ing 
than any other body in existence.” 

We feel that, in view of these announcements, it is desirable, 
in the interests of British ski-running, to make it more 
generally known that there is already an established body— 
the Ski Club of Great Britain—whose standard tests are well 
known to both English and foreign ski-runners, and whose 
position, as the representative of British ski-running, has 
hitherto been recognized and unquestioned both in this 
country and by all the Continental Ski Associations which 
form the governing bodies for the sport in foreign countries. 
This is a “‘Members’ Club”; it was founded in 1903, and 
comprises amongst its members most of the best known 
British ski-runners. Eight ski clubs are affiliated to it, the 
membership amounting in the aggregate to over 1,000. 

We cannot, therefore, but regard the formation of this new 
Association as a direct challenge to the position held by the 
Ski Club of Great Britain, and we deem it necessary to give 
publicity to the fact that the organization of this Association 
appears to aim at acquiring a control over British ski-running 
which, in the best interests of the sport, is not desirable. 

To make matters perfectly clear wo draw attention to 
certain features of the Association which may have escaped 
the attention of those before whose notice it has already been 
brought. The Chairman of “ Alpine Sports, Limited” (Sir 
Henry Lunn), or his nominee, is to be the perpetual ‘ Chair- 
man of Committee,” and he is endowed with the following 
autocratic powers :—‘ He shall nominate the hon. treasurer, 
the hon. secretary, and twenty out of the sixty who form the 
Committee; he shall not vacate his post except at his own 
discretion; he shall, on vacating office, have the power to 
nominate his successor; he has an absolute right of veto over 

any alteration of the rules.” 


concern in itself) would be largely under the control of a purely 
commercial undertaking. 

In conclusion, we wish it to be clearly understood that we 
are not in any way criticising the touring and hotel agencies 
with which Sir Henry Lunn is identified, but we wish emphati- 
cally to protest against the pretensions of this new body, 
organized, as it is, on the lines above indicated—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

Kennetu R. Sway, 
SypNEY SEaRLE, 


H. Arcuer THomson 
(Sub-Committee Ski Club of Great Britain). 





“IT DOES NOT PAY TO BUILD COTTAGES.” 


(To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—At this time we can scarcely glance at a newspaper 
without seeing appeals for help towards sending the worn-out 
toilers and drooping children of our cities to the country or 
the seaside. In true and touching language the contrast is 
set forth between the rookeries and slums of the city— 
“districts where most families occupy but one room” and 
the health-giving delights of fresh air, sea-breezes, sands, 
woods, and fields. Yet all the while the process is in full 
swing that manufactures conditions the lamentable results 
of which philanthropy strives in vain to heal. All the while 
the depopulation of remote villages and hamlets is going on, 
and week after week the cottage famine is driving unwilling 
exiles from their native places to swell the number of dwellers 
in the tenement houses of the towns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evia Futter MaIrrLanp, 
Loe Vean, St. Feock, Cornwall. 





THE TREATMENT OF NURSES. 


[To raz Eprrorn ov tux “Sprecrator.”] 


Srr,—Here, in a somewhat inaccessible part of the tropics, I 
have only just received the Spectator of April 27th, in which 
is a letter headed “The Treatment of Nurses” and signed 
“Two Nurses.” Within the last three years I have been 
resident medical officer at two hospitals in London, one a well- 
known institution with a school for students, the other a smaller 
suburban institution. From my experience of these I can 
fully endorse everything “ Two Nurses” say. The cooking, 
the quality, and the service of the food were execrable. And 
not only was this the case in regard to the nurses’ food, but 
also in regard to our own—the resident medical officers. This 
is a state of things which is of far wider occurrence than is 
generally supposed, and, Sir, you will doubtless ask why it is 
not rectified. I will tell you. 

Nurses fear to complain, because complaint would mean 
unpopularity with the matron in the majority of cases, and on 
the good will of the matron promotion largely depends. 
Again, a resident medical officer (a house physician, for 
instance) holds office for six months. At the end of that 
time he either leaves the hospital or applies for another post 
there, e.g., that of house surgeon. If he adopts the former 
course it is hardly worth his while to incur the ill-will of his 
hospital committee, particularly as he well knows that any 
reform will take months to carry into effect und (looked at 
from a low standard) that he will therefore derive no benefit 
from it. If, on the other hand, he adopts the latter course, he 
would be imperilling his chances of success in obtaining the 
coveted post if by complaints he were to make himself 
unpopular with the committee. Thus the old abuses 
continue and nothing is done to rectify a state of 
things which, it is no exaggeration to say, obtains 
in the majority of hospitals supported by voluntary 
contributions. In municipal institutions, such as asylums, 
fever hospitals, &c., of which I have some experience, 
the food supplied to both medical officers and nursing staff is 
good. It is in those supported by charity in which these 
abuses occur—in hospitals, that is, where the difficulty of 
making “ both ends meet” is ever present, and in which it is 
no exaggeration to say that money is saved at the expense of 
the health of the young men and women who work within 
their walls. Thus we have the grim paradox of institutions 
whose raison d’étre is to restore health so mismamaged as to 
undermine that of its staff.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House Sureeon, 





It is therefore obvious that the Association (a proprietary 
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SOME CLERICAL DILEMMAS. 


{To tHe Epiror or tux “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—“ H. H.S8.,” in his humorous description of the difficulties 
that beset the preacher, has not mentioned one fact that 
seems to me to have accentuated and, perhaps, stereotyped 
the difficulty of preaching present-day acceptable sermons. 
A hundred years ago the sermon in the average village church 
was addressed to a congregation most of whom could not 
read, and the few who could read could hardly ever get any 
books. The sermon was therefore the comprehensive sub- 
stitute for all other forms of literature. Compulsory education 
und cheap editions have wrought a complete change in these 
conditions.—I am, Sir, &c., = J. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 

[To tux Eprror or THe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, in his book entitled 
“From Midshipman to Field-Marshal” (chap. ix.), narrates 
the following incident which occurred during the assault of 
the Redan :— 


“I dropped on one knee to talk to an officer sitting under the 
Abatis as to our chances of getting in, when he was hit just above 
the waist-belt by a bullet. He tossed about in great pain, calling 
on the Almighty. I was somewhat perturbed, but had seen too 
anany men killed to be seriously affected, until he apostrophized 
his mother. This allusion distressed me so much that I rose and 


walked slowly in the direction of the Malakoff.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. GorDON MITCHELL. 


Killearn Manse. 


‘ [To tue Epitror or tue “Spectator."’] 
Sr1r,—Replying to your correspondent “ V,N.,” allow me space 
to say that my mother, a few hours before her death, said to 
me, “ I want my mother—I have never wanted her so badly as 
i do now.” —I am, Sir, &c., A. S. B. 





AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
{To rur Eprror oF tux “Srecraror.’"] 
S1r,—It may interest some of your readers to know that I 
heard the thrush for the first time this season, about 8 a.m., 
on June 3rd—King George’s birthday. His song was sweet 
but weak, as though he were afraid of the sound of his own 
voice. He will sing now right through the winter with the 
thermometer sometimes down to 30 degrees during the night, 
earlier and louder each weck, until in the springtime he nearly 
bursts his little throat with ecstasy, then through the summer 
months until some time in February or March he will take a 
well-earned rest. With us in Victoria, as I think with you, 
he is the first bird to awaken in the spring, between three 
and four a.m. Then the blackbird follows,.and after they 
have sung a duet the doves and sparrows (or sparrows and 
doves—I am not quite sure of their order) join in, and last 
of all the Indian minah, with his loud, rather harsh, chirping, 
completes the choir. We live about four miles out of Mel- 
bourne, and the garden with its large trees is a paradise for 
the birds. During the summer the thrush is the last bird to 
sing at night. He sits on the topmost bough of a tall pine 
tree opposite our front door and sings his evening song 
“ twice over” about eight o'clock. We have no long twilight 
here; it is dark at nine o’clock even on the hottest summer 
days, so that our songsters go to bed earlier than in England, 
but the thrush more than compensates for that by singing 
during at least nine months of the year.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. B. 
Kew, Victoria, Australia, June 10th, 1912. 





A HARE AND A OAT. 
[To tne Epitor or tux “ Spretator.”*] 
Sin,—As a very old reader of the Spectator Iam taking the 
liberty of sending you a description of a very interesting little 
incident which was witnessed by my wife and some friends 
the other day from the verandah of our house. The verandah, 
I may say, is about ten feet above the level of the lawn. 
There is a considerable stretch of ground round the house, 
and my wife and I have always endeavoured to attract 
birds and harmless wild animals to the place. In con- 
sequence of this we see hares on the lawn every other night. 
On the particular occasion of which I now speak there was a 
hare which was behaving in an altogether extraordinarily 
kittenish munner—if I might so describe it—and on seeking for 





is 
the cause we found that our Persian cat—a fine big anima). 
and the hare were playing together. At first they hag 
evidently a game of “ hide-and-seek” in view, but ultimately 
they came to closer quarters and played together just like 
two kittens —getting on their hind legs, cuffing one another on 
the head and running away, only to start over again. The 
Persian got tired of the game very soon—he is getting old— 
and retired with the air of being “fed-up.” I have never 
beard of anything quite like this before, and I wonder whether 
any of your readers have.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

Wm. Cutten, 
Dynamite Factory, Modderfontein, Transvaal. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE: SEASIDE. CAMPS FOR 
LONDON BOYS. 

[To tue Evitor or Tue “Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—Preparations are now being made for the annual camps of 
the Boys’ Brigade, and it is anticipated that no fewer than 
20,000 boys of the Brigade will spend a week or ten days under 
canvas by the sea or countryside during the present summer. 

For the past thirty years the Boys’ Brigade—the pioneer 
movement for boys—has been carrying on a work on behalf of 
the nation’s boyhood the value of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. The Brigade numbers 120,000 members, more than 
half of whom are in the United Kingdom. The boys range from 
12 to 18 years of age, and the Brigade is providing a constant 
stream of well-trained, self-reliant young men, physically fit and 
mentally alert, alive to their national duties and loyal in their 
devotion to their King and country. During the winter months 
the boys receive a regular course of military and physical training, 
and are taught those habits of discipline and self-control which 
mean so much for the future of the race. 

The year’s training culminates in the summer camp, the aim of 
which is to combine a healthy holiday with a disciplinary train- 
ing of the highest value. As a holiday the camps are ideal ; life 
under canvas appeals to all healthy boys, and the keenness. of 
their enjoyment needs to be seen to be fully appreciated. The 
camps, however, are more than a holiday, and too much stress cannot 
be laid upon their educational and moral value. The results of the 
training are manifest, not only during the camps, in which the 
conduct of the boys is invariably excellent, but testimony is con- 
stantly borne by employers, schoolmasters, and officers of his 
Majesty’s Services to the lasting results of the training upon the 
lives and characters of the boys. 

The object of this letter is to appeal to the public for increased 
support on behalf of the London Camp Fund. The camps are 
conducted economically, the cost is only 16s. per boy, and the 
boys themselves pay half. There are 9,000 boys within the 
London district, of whom 3,200 were able to attend camp last 
year. A sum of £3,500 would be suflicient to enable every boy to 
attend. Is it too much to hope that this amount may be forth- 
coming? We are asking for help for those who are helping them- 
selyes—for boys who work hard all the year round, spending their 
spare time in fitting themselves for their life’s work, who without 
the camps would have no break year by year from the dull 
monotony and weary routine of the workshop or office. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer 
or London Secretary, the Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, 
E.C., and cheques should be crossed “Union of London and 
Smiths Bank.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

CuRZzON, 
ALVERSTONF, 
Joun M. Moopy (Maj.-Gen.), 
President of London Council. 
A. F. Buxton, 
Hon, Treasurer, 
Roger S. Peacock, 
London Secretary, 
London Office of the Boys’ Brigade, 
34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To rue Epriroz or tue “ Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—While thanking you for your notice of “The Oracles in the 
New Testament” last week, will you let me say that I had there 
pointed out the fact that ’"Epxduevos The Coming One as The Christ 
is anarthrous as is Xpierds? “One is a title as much as the 
other.” The latter is virtually a participle as the former. And if 
in 2 John 7 you require with most scholars the article before 
’Epxéuevoy, you inculpate “St. John,” who there uses both the 
titles Christos and Erchomenos without the article. The scholars 
are wrong in not having seen that Erchomenos is a title and 
anarthrous. Thus you quite misrepresent me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hindhead. y 


E. C. Seuwyn. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 
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POETRY. 





THE RIDING CAMEL. 


1 was Junda’s riding camel. I went in front of the train. 
J was hung with shells of the Orient, from saddle and cinch and 
ein. 

I a sour as a snake to handle, and rough as a rock to ride, 

But I could keep up with the west wind, and my pace was Junda’s 
pride. 

J was Junda’s riding camel. When first we left our land 

Camels were rare on the Queensland tracks as ropes made out of 
the sand; 

But slowly we conquered a kingdom till down through the dust 
and heat 

Not a road from the Gulf to the Border but carried the print of 
our feet. 


And I was the riding camel. I carried him—Junda Khan— 

‘The dark-skinned Afghan devil made in the mould of a man! 

I gave no service to others, yellow, or white, or brown, 

But Junda Khan was my master; I knelt when he “ Hooshed!” 
me down. 


When the gloom on his forehead gathered, when he fingered the 
blade at his belt, 

The men who handled the nose-strings knelt low as the camels 
knelt; 

For each of them—beast and driver—from Koot to the camel-foal, 

Knew that the man who led them owned them body and soul. 


Northward I carried my master. The creek by the road was dry; 

The sun like a burning wagon-wheel rolled down in the western 
sky ; 

The dust was white on the saltbush, the ruts were deep in the road, 

And the camel behind me grunted at every lurch of his load. 


A dust-whirl rose in the bushes and circled into the sky, 

‘The shells on my harness rattled as its burning breath went by. 
And out of the endless distance clear-cut on the world’s edge lone 
Like a silver sail on the ocean the roof of a homestead shone. 


The white man stood at my shoulder, sunburnt, lissome and 
straight, 

In the deep of his eyes was anger to match with the Afghan’s hate. 

I know no word of the quarrel. The “Hoosh-ta!” came and I 
knelt ; 

And Junda sprang from my saddle, and the knife leapt out of his 
belt. 


There was a cry in the sunset, an echo that rang at the ford; 

Then silence fell on the roadway till a scared bull-camel roared. 

My master turned and mounted; I felt the sting of his goad, 

And we swept away through the saltbush; and the rest stood 
still on the road. 


The night came up from the river, darksome and deep and drear. 

Swift were my feet on the sandhill but swifter followed his fear. 

When the stars were dim in the daylight and the moon on the 
mulga low 

A hundred miles of desert lay between the blade and the blow. 


We were far from the fetter of fences and far from the dwellings 
of men, 

Yet for less than an hour he rested, then mounted and rode again. 

I was sore and weary and thirsty when out of the blaze of noon 

We camped in the shade of a wilga clump and drank at a long 
lagoon. 


Ah! Never was life-blool taken of white, or yellow, or brown 
3ut the keen-eyed men in the helmets have ridden the taker 
down ! 
Never a trail on the sandhili of camel, or horse, or shoe 
Crossed by a hundred others but the trackers have tracked it 
through! 


Sore of the saddle and weary Junda, the killer, slept ;* 

But I, I watched from the bushes while the armed avenger crept. 

Sharp came the call in the English tongue, and my master sprang 
from sleep, 

Hand to the hilt of his Khyber knife, crouched for his one last 
leap. 


Brave are these outpost English, but simple as children be ; 

The pistol-barrel that held his life hung loose at the trooper’s 
knee. 

There was a flash in the sunlight, the gleam of a long blne blade, 

A cry in the noontide stillness, a corpse on the sandhill laid. 





I was his riding camel; but deep in my heart there stirred 

Something of lust and anger I could not name in a word. 

When he came to me swift and sudden, the blood-red knife in his 
belt, 

I could not kneci at his bidding as I and my sires had knelt. 


Wrath at his long-time goading, fear of his cruel hand, 

Made me a raging devil that heard no man’s command. 

And when he struck at my nostrils, mad with his human fear, 

I clenched my teeth in his shoulder, and clung till the blood ran 
clear. 

I knelt with my weight and crushed him. He died, and at 
Allah’s Gate 

The soul of him sobs and trembles where the grim Black Camels 
wait. 

Could I do else, my brothers, I who remembered then 

The moan of the laden pack-beasts and the mutter of Junda’s 


men ? 
Witt H. Ogirvis. 








BOOKS. 


—_—o——. 


MR. STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S TALES 
AND TRAVELS.* 

Mr. STEPHEN REYNOLDS is at an interesting stage in his 
literary career. His first (and best) book showed that he 
had penetrated in a way rarely possible for a conventionally 
educated man into the life of the poor, and had brought 
back with him a sane and wholesome philosophy. “The 
likes o’ they don’t know what we got to contend with, an’ 
if you tells °em they won’t believe ’ee”—these words may 
be taken as the motto of this interpreter. He revealed clear 
and remarkable powers of description and an acute interest 
in subtleties of character. Since then he bas elaborated the 
philosophy of self-respecting poverty and analysed for us 
that civilization which is different indeed from the ordinary 
middle-class thing, but in many ways far superior. There 
is, however, an obvious danger in this point of view. A 
man is apt to slip into a new class pride, a kind of 
inverted snobbery, and extol the merits of his adopted 
circle at the expense of all others. Mr. Reynolds has 
not altogether escaped this vice. Sometimes his sane and 
genial exposition has been marred by the shrill note of the 
propagandist. Therefore, in our opinion, it was time that he 
should turn from sociological inquiry to the humaner field 
of art. He bas magnificent material at his command; 
his perception of character and his sense of drama are alike 
keen and true; we look to Mr. Reynolds for work in fiction 
which shall be free from the “ pathetic fallacy,” and give us 
something of the larger emotions of life. 

The book is a miscellany in which short stories predominate. 
But not the least good are the sketches of travel—the story 
of the fisherman's trip to Marseilles, and the delightful 
episode of the new motor boat and its journey from Dart- 
mouth home. The descriptions are extraordinarily vivid, and 
the humour is as racy and unforced as the admirable discus- 
sions, that aged philosophy of the beach which “ reels itself off as 
slick as antiphonal singing in church or the choruses of a Greek 
play.” We hope for many more of these “small travels.” 
As for the tales the first thing that strikes one is that they 
have been badly selected. They are surprisingly unequal in merit, 
and some have no meritat all. What possessed Mr. Reynolds to 
reprint a piece of dreary jocosity like “The Engineer's Kiss ” ? 
“ Silly Saltie” is an inconsequent episode, and “ Turned Out” 
a piece of raw pathos scarcely worth doing and not particu- 
larly well done. Mr. Reynolds is apt to let his work tail off 
into a flat undistinguished close or to look for vigour at the 
end in something not unlike melodrama. “To Save Life,’ 
for example, excellent in conception, is spoiled by an artificial 
dénouement. Closely allied to this fault is a tendency to 
caricature which mars the fine realism of his work. The 
middle-class man is a perpetual butt, and the result is that 
he carries as much cunviction in these pages as the hero of an 
old circulating-library novel. Vivian Maddicks in the first 
story is a preposterous figure,as Mr. Reynolds knows very 
well. He seems to be always seeking for a foil to the people 
he likes, but an artist must see to it that his foil is not con- 
temptible, or he will spoil the realism of the whole tale. 


* How ‘Twas! Short Stories and Smatl Travels, By Stephen Reynolds, 
London: Macmillan & Oo. [5s. net.) 
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Having saidthis much in criticism, we have a great deal to 
say in praise. “Jaspar Braund’s Boat,” for example, could 
hardly be bettered. It is the story of an old man who has 
won a certain race at the regatta for many years, until a new 
rule is made by his enemies which disqualifies his boat because 
of its length. He cuts it down, thereby spoiling its beauty, 
but he wins the race, and with it a young wife. Here there is 
just that economy of language and that selection of detail 
which constitute the art of the conte. “The Missioner,” 
which tells of a dreamy fisherman whose taste for reviralism 
is expelled by love and cold water, is almost equally good, 
though the inspiration ebbs a little before the close. “ His 
Majesty's Medal” is a good example of Mr. Reynolds's 
humour, from which irony is never far distant. It tells of the 
giving of a long-service medal to a naval reservist, his sudden 
exaltation, and his subsequent disappointment. “The almost 
absurd innocence of it all” is Mr. Reynolds's comment, and 
the phrase is an apt description of the whole comedy. Still, 
taking one with another, he is most successful in his tragic 
moods. “Self-exiled” has nothing to do with Devon fisher- 
men, and is wholly alien to the mood of the book. Itisa 
horrible little study in pathology, the story of a broken-down 
Englishman in a cheap Parisian café who is cut off from 
home and kindred by a self-tormenting hatred. It is 
uncommonly well done, but we had rather Mr. Reynolds left 
such studics to other people. “A Love's Hunger” is another 
exercise in the curious, telling of a woman who was starved 
for love because her husband had no gift of utterance. “It is 
but a short time since her husband also died. He called on 
his wife as a man might call upon God for succour, but she 
was beyond hearing.” By far the best, however, is “An 
Unofficial Divorce,” which seems to the present writer almost 
the finest thing Mr. Reynolds has written. It is, however, by 
no means a story virginibus puerisque. 

Mr. Reynolds starts, as we have said, with a fine equipment. 
He is a student of character, and, what is more important, he 
has the capacity to understand it. His business is to mould 
his raw material to the purposes of art and, if we might 
advise, to forget any social speculations in this larger purpose. 
A novelist who has the key to character has already won half 
his battle, and—save for his middle-class butts—he never 
falters in the truth and vigour of his characterization. Take 
the little sketch called ‘The Beachcomber.” In a few slight 
strokes he sete the figure of his wastrel in strong relief 
against a world of purposeful men. As an example of a 
subtler study we might quote the description of the young 
fisherman in “ The Missioner.” 

“Jim Forder, the younger son, was the dubious member of the 
family. Dark, tall, stooping, and raw-boned, he nevertheless gave 
the impression that he had got to grow in some way. He looked 
anywhere, at sea or on land, a little awkward and out of place, 
and by some means or other he managed to spoil the general effect 
of nearly everything he did. As a boy his dreams and restlessness 
had been a nuisance; he had been mad to go to sea and had not 
gone; he had refused to fight a man one day and had provoked a 
fight with him the next week; he had sought heaven and feared 
hell in two or three religious sects; and, worst of all, he had fallen 
headlong in love with several girls, yet still was unmarried... . 
He constantly annoyed his father because he stuck so firmly to 
his own opinions, which, as any one could find out by baiting 
him, swayed and tore like seaweed in a storm. .. . The hymning 
appealed particularly to Jim, who, being spiritually a tenderfoot, 
and ill at ease in any path, had sought fresh roads all the days of 
his life. He shared the feelings of those around him, but what 
for them was walking idly, for him was running the race... . 
He was, so to speak, an idealist without ideals. He stood con- 
victed, not of sins, but of sin. An extraordinary longing—akin to 
that which causes primitive peoples to worship collectively and to 
share their mental troubles—was compelling him to take all men 
into his confidence. With hesitation, he stepped still farther 
forward to testify. ‘Dear brothers, ...’ he began... . He lost 
grip of what he had wanted to say. The very desire to testify was 
slipping away from him.” 





THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCESCO CRISPL* 
Eacu of the two volumes of the Memoirs of Francesco Crispi 
has an interest of its own. But with the first volume we do 
not propose to deal. The history of the Italian Revolution 
has been told with singular success by Mr. George Trevelyan, 
and there is no need to concern ourselves with Crispi’s 
relations with Garibaldi, with Cavour, and with Mazzini, or 
with his narrative of the “ Expedition of the Thousand.” But 
in the second volume Crispi appears in a new character. He 


~* The Memoirs of Fravicesco Crispi, Translated by Mary Prichard-Agnelli, 
2 vols. London: Hodder and Stoughton, [16s.} 





is no longer the proscribed revolutionist, he is the repre- 
sentative of Italy negotiating with two of the great Powers, 

In 1878 the condition of-affairs in France had alarmed, not 
without reason, the Italian Government. The Due de Broglie 
had determined ‘on a dissolution. Either, therefore—go 
Crispi argued—he was confident of victory at the elections. 
or he was prepared to meet defeat with something jn 
the nature of a coup d'état. As it turned out the 
Duke had no such ideas. But more sinister intentions 
were attributed to him by the Italian Government. The 
French Cabinet was made up of Orleanists and Bonapartists, 
and whichever of the two sections might prove the stronger 
the Italian statesman held war to be inevitable. The 
Orleanist Ministers were Clericals, and so would desire to 
restore the temporal power of the Pope. The Bonapartist 
Ministers might be indifferent upon this point, but they would 
be anxious to regain the military prestige lost at Sedan in 
order to further their dynastic ends. In view of these possi- 
bilities the Italian Government determined to send Crispi on 
a special mission to the Courts of Europe. The ostensible 
object was to prepare the way for an international code under 
which foreigners resident in any country should enjoy the 
same civil rights as the natives. The real object was to im- 
press upon Prince Bismarck the advantages of a treaty of 
alliance between Germany and Italy. Crispi met Bismarck 
at Wildbad, and asked him point blank whether Germany 
would conclude a treaty of alliance with Italy in the event 
of her being forced into war by either France or Austria, 
As to France Bismarck’s answer was as decided as Crispi 
could desire. France would only be dangerous as a monarchy. 
To the Republic peace would be a necessity, but in France 
all dynasties would be Clerical and militarist. If MacMahon’s 
advisers were confirmed in power by the elections Italy might 
count on the help of Germany. As to Austria Bismarck held 
out no hopes. There was only one cause which could breed 
discord between her and Germany—a rebellion in Poland. If 
Austria should support anything of that kind she would lose 
the friendship of her ally. Germany “could not permit the 
reconstruction of a Catholic kingdom so near at hand.” This 
brought up the Eastern Question, then made very acute by the 
Russo-Turkish War. Crispi declared that Italy could never 
allow Austria to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina—a remark- 
able instance of an unfulfilled prediction—but upon this 
Bismarck would only say that, if she did, Italy might 
take Albania. This ill-fated province seems to have been 
repeatedly on the eve of escaping from the Turkish dominion, 
but the prospect invariably faded away. In his final sugges- 
tion Crispi’s customary tact deserted him. Why, he said, 
should not Germany and France agree to disarm, in which 
case Italy would at once do the same thing? This was too 
much for the Chancellor's strong common sense. “ There are 
no words in the dictionary,” he said, “that accurately define 
the limits of disarmament. Military institutions differ in 
every State, and even when you have succeeded in placing the 
armies on a peaceful footing you will not be able to affirm 
that the conditions of offence and defence are equal with all 
the nations which have participated in the disarmament. Let 
us leave this question to the Society of the Friends of Peace.” 
A little later Crispi saw Andrassy at Buda-Pesth, but nothing 
came of the interview, and Crispi returned to Turin certain of 
German support in the event of a French attack, but still 
very far short of that three-fold alliance which he had so 
much at heart. 

Nor did the next three or four years bring any more 
encouragements. Neither Cairoli, the new Prime Minister, 
nor Corti, who had become Foreign Minister in March 1878, 
showed any disposition to the isolation of Italy.” Cairoli’s 
sympathies were with France, and he was in touch with many 
of the leading members of the Republican Opposition. He 
came of a Lombard family, and he could not shake off the 
memories of past struggles for Italian freedom. Consequently 
he showed no zeal in discouraging Irredentist agitation, and 
so led Austria to believe that Italy was more hostile than her 
Government dared to acknowledge. Indeed, when at the 
funeral of the President of the Irredenta two Ministers and « 
Secretary-General acted as pall-bearers the good faith of the 
Government was naturally suspected. In the end, however, the 
reconciliation between the two Powers came with unexpected 
ease. When Crispi was again admitted into the confidence of 
the King he found his countrymen violently hostile to Franoe, 
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as a result of her policy in Tunis, and, by conseqnence, better 
disposed to make terms with her former enemy. Austria also 
was quite willing to meet Italy half-way. She disclaimed any 
intention of violating the status quo in the East, declared her 
readiness to respect Italy’s legitimate ambition as a great 
maritime Power, and expressed satisfaction at the extension 
of her influence in the Mediterranean. On this latter ground 
she had rejected a Russian proposal to offer Crete to Greece 
in the hope that it might ultimately be annexed te Italy. The 
concert of Europe would have been saved much trouble if the 
Powers had been willing to fall in with the Russian plan. 
Austria’s sole stipulation was that the Adriatic must not be 
converted into an Italian lake. The result of these polite 
assurances was that on May 20th, 1882, a treaty was signed 
which “established the participation of Italy” in the alliance 
between Austria and Germany, which had been concluded in 
October 1879. For some time the new arrangement had 
little visible result. There was no real good feeling between 
the Italians and the Austrians, and great irritation on the part 
of the former that the visit of King Humbert to Vienna was 
not followed by a return visit of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
to Rome. The Italian statesmen saw that this would be 
impossible, but the Italian people were less clear-sighted, 
and public feeling prevented a visit of the King and Queei. 
to Berlin in 1883. A new stage was opened in 1885 when 
Count Robilant became Foreign Minister. His diplomatic 
career had brought him into favour both at Berlin and at 
Vienna and earned him a high character for straightforward- 
ness. By this time the maintenance of the Triple Alliance 
had become of great importance in the eyes of Prince 
Bismarck, and Robilant found that he had only to hold back 
a little to secure better terms. By February 1887 the negotia- 
tions were finished, and on the 20th of that month the new 
treaty was signed. Thus when Crispi became Prime Minister 
the task which he had so much at heart had been completed 
by other hands, and he had only to consolidate and secure the 
advantages that had been gained. 

Some two months after he had become head of the Govern- 
ment he visited Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsrub. The 
interview began with a statement by Bismarck of his own 
view. He desires peace, but he sorrowfully admits that there 
are two Powers—France and Russia—which are likely to 
desire war. He deplores this, but he is not alarmed by it. 
“With a million men on the southern frontier and a million 
along the northern line Germany need fear no injury.” In 
other matters he takes little interest. Russia may go to 
Constantinople, because if she does she will only be weakened. 
Nothing that can happen in Bulgaria will force Germany to 
draw the sword. That honour is reserved for France. It was 
then Crispi’s turn. He did not share the Chancellor's in- 
difference to the fate of Constantinople. Italy cannot 
allow Russia to go there. It would make her mistress of 
the Mediterranean, and the bond of religion between her 
and Greece would give her the use of Greek sailors. 
He was under no illusion about Turkey, and on the whole he 
thought the best solution of the Eastern Question would be 
to convert all the Christian provinces of the Porte into 
autonomous States. The substantial result ef the interview 
was the promise of a Military Convention by way of supple- 
ment to the treaty of 1887. It is a pleasant and creditable 
feature of Crispi's relations with Bismarck that they remained 
exactly the same after the great Chancellor's fall. On the 
news of his resignation, and again a month later, on his 
birthday, Crispi sent him telegrams speaking of his unaltered 
friendship and unbounded confidence. Bismarck replied in 
the same tone, and ends his second telegram with a sentence 
which testifies to something more than the recollection of 
official relationship : “ Dear friend, I beg you to believe in my 
most sincere affection for you.” 

In view of recent events it is interesting to note how 
early the occupation of Tripoli had its place in the minds 
of Italian statesmen and how little discouragement it 
met with in Europe. The question became of real import- 
ance when France had established herself in Tunis. The 
Italian Government had opposed this act on the plea that 
Biserta would become a formidable centre of operations in the 
event of a war between France and Italy. “ A journey of but 
three hours separates Biserta from Sicily, which island it would 
be continually threatening. Italy would then be obliged to 
maintuin «a strong force in Sicily, and would be unable to 





withdraw her fleet from Sicilian waters without incurring 
serious risk.” But this geographical argument admitted of 
being turned the other way. A Power which possessed both 
Sicily and Tunis would be mistress of the broad strait which, 
uniting as it does the two basins of the Mediterranean, is the 
main channel of maritime communication between Europe 
and the East. Consequently, to whatever Power Tunis might 
belong, it must not be Italy. In 1880 the Italian Ambassador 
was ealling on Freycinet, the French Foreign Minister, 
when he was suddenly asked, “Why will you persist in 
thinking ef Tunis where your rivalxy may one day cause a 
breach in our friendly relations? Why not turn your atten- 
tion to Tripoli, where you would have neither ourselves nor 
any one else to contend with?” (This last expectation has 
proved singularly unfounded.) At that time General Oialdini 
was able to reply that Italy sought possession neither of 
Tripeli nor of Tunis. All that she desired was the main- 
tenance of the status quo in North Africa. But in 
proportion as Tunis became French, her African policy 
changed, and in 1890 Crispi felt sure of the acquiescence 
of England, Germany, and Austria-Hungary in an Italian 
occupation of Tripoli and had good hopes of securing the 
consent of France as well. This once obtained, “ the great 
determination of character which distinguished him would 
have urged him to plant the banner of Italy on the further 
shore of the Mediterranean without delay” if only he had 
remained in office. The theory that Italy is the victim of a 
sudden land hunger breaks down altogether in view of 
negotiations and exchanges of views spread over thirty 
years. 





SOCIALIST FIGURES AND SOLID FACTS.* 


Mr. W. H. Matxock has rendered a real service to the public 
by elaborately working out a number of monographs dealing 
with the assertions currently made by Socialists and land- 
taxers, and providing a precise statistical answer to most of 
these reckless misstatements. The monographs cover such 
questions as the distribution of land, the rise and fall in value 
of land, the distribution of income, housing accommodation, 
the profits in the coal trade, the proportion of taxes paid by 
different classes, and so on. Likeall statisticians, Mr. Mallock 
occasionally attaches, perhaps, too much value to mere 
figures. For example, in one of his monographs be says: 
“We know with approximate accuracy the income of 
Great Britain in the year 1800 to have been about 
£170,000,000."” We venture to think that this state- 
ment cannot possibly be supported. The income of 
Great Britain in the year 1800 may have been £170,000,000, 
or may have been twice, or may have been half that sum, but 
there is no possible means of knowing with accuracy, even 
approximately, what the precise figure was. When, however, 
allowance has been made for this excessive devotion to figures 
which takes possession of all people who work at them per- 
sistently, Mr. Mallock’s monographs still remain of great and 
undoubted value. For some of the Socialist statements with 
which he deals are so palpably at variance with known facts 
that it is only necessary to set down the admitted figures in 
order to show the baselessness of a large part of the stock in 
trade of the Socialist orator. 

Let us take, first of all, the question of the land, for this has 
become more or less an actual question owing to the success 
of Mr. Outhwaite at Hanley. In the course of his campaign 
Mr. Outhwaite and his land-tax lieutenants were fond of 
making the assertion, which we fancy Mr. Lloyd George has 
more than once made, that two-thirds of the land of the king- 
dom is owned by 2,500 people. It is perhaps true to say that 
half the soil of the kingdom is owned by 2,500 people, or, 
rather, was so owned forty years ago, when the new Domesday 
Survey was made; but this half, as every intelligent observer 
knows, is, in the main, the less valuable half of English 
soil, I includes mountains and moorlands and wide stretches 
of poor agricultural land. Where land is agriculturally 
rich, and still more where land has an urban value, estates are 
generally small. Mr. Mallock, after analysing at some length 
the new Domesday Book of 1875, arrives at the conclusion 
that at that period the number of landowners in England and 
Wales, exclusive of London, was very nearly 1,000,000, and he 


* Statistical Monographs for Use im Counteracting the Influence of Socialist 
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further infers that in 1875 one out of every four householders 
was an owner of the ground on which his house was built. 
Since 1875 it is notorious that the number of landowners 
has enormously increased. In the year 1909, when Mr. 
Lloyd George was asked whether he would, in con- 
nexion with his famous Budget, cali upon every land- 
owner to make a return of his property, he replied 
that this would involve 2,000,000 returns. This figure 
was probably an exaggeration, but it is safe to say that 
at the present time there are 1,500,000 landowners in the 
United Kingdom. Dealing with London by itself the figures 
are, if possible, even more striking. Not long ago some Land 
Tax agency issued a picture postcard giving a representation 
of what was called “The London Octopus,” by which was 
meant the alleged throttling of London by a few landlords. 
In order that there might be no mistake as to the meaning of 
the picture the accompanying letterpress stated that “twelve 
landlords own London.” Since then the County Council has 
very nearly completed an accurate survey of the whole 
area of London, and finds that the actual number 
of landowners in London is just under 35,000. The 
survey further shows that the largest landowners in 
London are not private individuals but great public corpora- 
tions, namely, the Crown, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the London Couaty Council, and the City Corporation. The 
results of this survey have been public property for two or 
three years, yet the Ministerial Press still continues at 
intervals to repeat the fiction that London is owned by a 
handful of “ dukes.” 

Another very important point with which Mr. Mallock 
deals is the theory that rent of land increases more rapidly 
than other forms of wealth, and virtually sucks up the 
whole wealth of the community. This, of course, is the 
famous theory on which Mr. Henry George founded his 
whole scheme of land taxation. Whether the theory was 
true even as regards the city of San Francisco, where it 
had its birth, is doubtful. That it is absolutely untrue as 
regards England or any other old country is, or ought 
to be, notorious. Mr. Mallock deals with it in many ways. 
Perhaps the most striking of the figures which he pro- 
duces from official documents to show the absurdity of 
this theory is a comparison between the income-tax 
returns of 1861 and 1906. In the former year the rent 
of land and houses was returned at £114,000,000, in the latter 
year £223,000,000, or an increase of 95 per cent. In the 
same interval the income from professions and businesses 
rose from £81,000,000 to £451,000,000, or an increase of 
455 per cent. That comparison alone is sufficiently striking, 
but in the item “rent of land and houses ” allowance must be 
made for the capital value of the houses constructed in forty- 
five years. This is difficult, of course, to ascertain pre- 
cisely, but it obviously amounts to many hundred millions 
sterling. Mr. Mallock gets at his result indirectly by 
taking the generally admitted assumption that in the case 
of a house the average value of the site is one-fifth of the 
value of the site and fabric together. To this he adds the 
rent of agricultural land treated as a separate item. He then 
applies this test to more modern figures where there can be 
less doubt as to the accuracy of the original data, and he 
shows that between 1885 and 1906 the total land rent of the 
kingdom increased by only £5,000,000, while the incomes from 
professions and businesses and salaries of employees increased 
by £285,000,000. The truth, of course, is that land rent 
instead of being an increasing proportion of our national 
wealth is a constantly diminishing proportion, while as regards 
large areas of the kingdom there has been an absolute as well 
as a relative decline in land values. 

Another very valuable monograph deals with some of the 
extraordinary blunders made by the Fabians in their popular 
leaflets. For example, Mr. Mallock quotes from Facts for 
Socialists, issued apparently with the approval of Mr. Sidney 
Webb, the statement that “in 1901 there were 666,656 adult 
men (?.e., over 20 years of age) who did not even profess to 
have a shadow of an occupation.” This statement Mr. Mallock 
analyses as follows: The census returns for England and 
Wales give the number of unoccupied males over 20 years of 
age for England and Wales at only 543,000, and it is probable 
that Mr. Webb and his friends brought this total up to 
666,000 by adding what they deemed to be proportional 
figures for Scotland and Ireland. But who are the 543,000 





whom the Fabian Society class as “ without a shadow of an 
occupation”? According to Mr. Mallock this figure includes 
no fewer than 257,000 persons over 65 years of age. It also 
includes inmates of workhouses, asylums, and institutions for 
the permanently insane and imbecile, while only 93,000 persong 
were classified as “living on their own means.” 

Another blunder on which a great deal of Socialist argy. 
ment is built up is the confusion between “gross assessments 
to income-tax” and the “aggregate of individual incomes 
exceeding £160.” As the statisticians of the Fabian Society 
ought to have known, these two things are entirely different, 
for gross assessments take into account items which neither 
for fiscal nor for rhetorical purposes can properly be treated 
as income at all, Take one very obvious instance. The gross 
assessment for a landowner’s income-tax includes the whole 
of what he receives in rent, although a large proportion of 
the total has to be paid out again for the upkeep of the 
estate. 

Perhaps, however, the principal value of these monographs 
resides, not in the concise deductions which Mr. Mallock makes 
from the figures which he has examined, but in the references 
which he gives to the authentic sources of information 
which the inquirer can examine for himself. This every 
inquirer ought to do, for though Mr. Mallock has usefully 
indicated the conclusive answers which can be made to popular 
misstatements, he is from time to time somewhat careless in his 
own statements. For example, in the monograph dealing with 
housing he shows quite truly that the main fact about housing 
in the fifteen years between 1893 and 1908 is the enormous 
growth in houses of a moderate rent accompanied by an 
actual decline in the poorest houses and a very slow growth in 
the richest. The figures on this point are solidly satisfactory, 
but, unfortunately, through carelessness in compiling, or in 
printing, there are one or two obvious mistakes which tend to 
discredit the value of the work, although they only affect small 
details. No doubt, however, these will be set right next time 
the monograph is reprinted. But, though we must note these 
faults, the value of the series is unquestionable, and their pro- 
vision lays all defenders of the principles of free exchange 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Mallock. The mono- 
graphs were originally published by the London Municipal 
Society, but have now been taken over by the Liberty and 
Property Defence League. 





THE DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN.* 
THESE two volumes, both dealing with the same subject from 
different aspects, dwell upon the comparative slightness of the 
knowledge which we have of the bottom of the sea and the 
plant and animal life which inhabits the oceans. Both 
volumes also show the immense improvements in the methods 
and machinery of exploration since the days of the ‘Challenger’ 
expedition with which Sir John Murray was connected. But 
if our knowledge of oceanography is comparatively speaking 
in its infancy, one must not forget the difficulties that attend 
it. It has been said that studying the depths of the ocean is 
like hovering in a balloon high above an unknown land which 
is hidden by clouds. We can have no complete picture. We 
must patiently put together a mosaic from the scanty material 
that we dredge from the unseen depths. So progress is 
dependent on improved mechanical appliances. Of these one 
of the greatest is the substitution of wire for hemp lines in 
sounding and dredging. But with every improvement the 
difficulty remains that one cannot see the apparatus at work; 
and when, after perhaps hours of hauling, the complicated 
appliance comes up empty on to the deck, the workers can 
only guess whether there was nothing to catch, whether it 
has never reached the bottom, or whether it has failed to 
act. Where so much scientific work remains to be 
done and so great additions to our knowledge may 
be expected, it is surprising that more rich men are 
not tempted to emulate the Prince of Monaco. The second 
and the smaller of the two volumes before us, Science 
of the Sea, is described as an elementary handbook of 
practical oceanography for travellers, sailors, and yachtsmen. 
It aims (having been prepared by the ‘ Challenger’ Society for 
the study of oceanography) at instructing the few naval 





* (1) The Depths of the Ocean. By Sir John Murray, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Dr. 
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and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. Loudon: Macmillan and Co, [28s. net.)]-— (2) 
Science of the Sea. Prepared by the ‘Challenger’ Society, and edited by G. 
Herbert Fowler, B.A., Ph.D., F.L.8S. With illustrations and charts. London: 
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thee, yacht-owners, and merchant-captains who take any 
interest in natural science what they should observe and 
collect when they are at sea. The practical part of the book 
which deals with methods of obtaining and preserving marine 
plants and animals is extremely good. If the volume has a 
defect it is that it attempts inevitably to cover too much 
ground and assumes a knowledge of biology which perhaps 
few who use it will possess. Still, the main object of the book, 
which is to teach how to observe, to collect, to preserve, to 
label, to keep notes, and to make records, is successfully 
carried out. Each chapter is by an authority qualified to 
instruct. The chapters deal with the air, the water, shore 
collecting, plants (floating and fixed), animals (of the sea- 
floor and floating), yacht equipment, dredging, trawling 
and fishing, logs, notes, and labels. It will be seen that the 
whole subject of oceanography is touched on. There are also 
useful lists of marine stations, of books of reference, of firms 
who supply appliances, and also many figures. 

We turn now to the large, profusely illustrated, and some- 
what heavy volume, The Depths of the Ocean, in writing 
which Sir John Murray and Dr. Hjort, the Director of 
Norwegian Fisheries, have been assisted by other Norwegian 
men of science. If any parts of the work have been trans- 
lated, the English is excellent. The book is based largely on 
the researches made by the ‘Michael Sars,’ a Norwegian 
steamer which, after working diligently for ten years in 
Norwegian seas, was despatched in 1910 on a five months’ 
tour across the Atlantic and back. The cost of the expedition 
was munificently borne by Sir John Murray. The collections 
have gone to Bergen, and the authorities of that museum will 
in due course publish their detailed scientific reports of the 
voyage. The book gives, besides, a general account of our 
present knowledge of the sea bottom and the life that inhabits 
it. It gives also an historical review of the progress that has 
been made since 1504, when soundings first appeared on Juan de 
la Cosa’s maps. We do not know any other book where a read- 
able and semi-popular survey of oceanography can be found. 
The present volume, like the last, tries to cover a great deal of 
ground, but it does so effectively, and contains a mass of in- 
formation on the fauna and flora of the deep sea especially. It 
is difficult to remember that about two-thirds of the sea-bottom 
are covered by more than 2,000 fathoms of water, and that a 
dark abyss covers ninety millions of square miles, or nearly 
half the surface of our planet. The plants are confined to 
regions where sunlight penetrates, but blind and phosphorescent 
fishes and other marine animals have been obtained from 
enormous depths. On two matters the cruise of the ‘ Michael 
Sars’ has added to what we know: one is the penetration of 
light into the ocean and the other is the vertical distribution 
of fishes on which our knowledge is still imperfect. At about 
500 fathoms the influence of sunlight could still be traced on 
photographic plates, but at about 800 fathoms no influence 
could be detected. Long before that depth we come to a 
region inhabited by black fishes and red crustaceans. 

Since all the animals of the sea ultimately depend for their 
food on plants it is hard to understand how all the animals 
get enough nourishment. The diatoms and other floating 
microscopic plants are mostly consumed by copepods, who in 
their turn furnish food for other larger creatures, until we 
get whales devouring the giant cephalopods. It seems to be 
established, as regards northern seas, that on an average 56 
per cent. of the plankton, or floating organisms, of the sea 
are plants and 44 per cent. are animals. There are good 
chapters in this book on pelagic plant life by Professor Gran 
and pelagic animal life by Dr. Hjort; unfortunately they 
are both rather beyond the general reader. But the book 
has a wide scope, and both in the figures of marine animals 
and in the earlier chapters there is much of general interest. 





ENGLISH ASSOCIATION ESSAYS.* 
ALL of the seven essays which have been collected by the 
Dean of Norwich in this volume are of interest, and they deal 
with widely different subjects. One, by Mr. Henry Alexander, 
is purely philological in character; while two others treat 
literary subjects from an historical standpoint, Mr. Boas, 
writing upon the influence of Richardson’s novels, and Dr. 
Moorman upon a Leeds version of the “ Peace-Egg.” The 
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first essay is an interesting study of Jane Austen by Dr. 


A. C. Bradley. He begins by showing how difficult it is to 
connect her with the literary and intellectual movements of 
her time. Neither the Romantic Revival nor the ideas 
of Rousseau seem to have made any mark upon her, and 
essentially, Dr. Bradley believes, her novels belong to the 
age of Johnson and Cowper. He next emphasizes what 
he considers the two main sides of Jane Austen’s writing 
—the strain of the moralist and of the humorist. We cannot 
help feeling that Dr. Bradley sometimes goes rather far in 
appealing to the author’s personal outlook and commenting 
upon her own view of her characters. “In all her novels,” he 
says, “Jane Austen regards the characters, good and bad 
alike, with ironical amusement, because they never see the 
situation as it really is and she sees it. This is the deeper 
source of our unbroken pleasure in reading her. We con- 
stantly share her point of view.... If you fail to perceive 
and enjoy this, you are not really reading Jane Austen.” The 
main characteristic of the novels seems to us, on the contrary, 
to be their complete objectivity. The ironical situations are 
there no doubt; but we cannot agree that there is any sense 
of an author behind the scenes pulling the strings and pointing 
the moral. In another essay Mr. John Bailey makes a sug- 
gestive, if not very conclusive, attempt to arrive at a definition 
of the “Grand Style.” His argument is summed up thus :— 
“The essential quality of the Grand Style is greatness, and the 
point which is attempted to be made here has been that greatness 
is not the same thing even as beauty or goodness; still less is it 
the same thing as music of sound, or cleverness, or quickness of 
fancy, or verbal ingenuity, or any of the other things each of 
which may be the predominant quality of poetry which is generally 
and rightly admired.” 
Mr. C. E. Montagu contributes a well-reasoned discussion of 
what is meant by the word “literary” as applied to plays. He 
comes to the conclusion that it is only a confused and shallow 
interpretation of the word which has led to its being regarded 
as the antithesis of “dramatic.” Finally, we can do no more 
than mention Mr. Clutton Brock’s essay upon Description in 
Poetry. But the whole volume, as will be gathered from this 
account of it, reaches a very high level of excellence. Critical 
essays, however, are by their nature rather to be read than 
reviewed. The lawyers of the Tudor age held that there could 
not be “a use upon a use.” In a similar spirit we suggest that 
you cannot easily have a criticism upon a criticism. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD.* 


Mr. Tempue’s new book is delightful. Its purpose is to 
discuss the relation of Christianity to the life of the world 
in our day. He has an extraordinary power of laicizing 
theology, if we may be forgiven the expression. He makes 
an impression of absolute candonr, of really using his pen 
to disclose his thoughts on the subject of theology and 
ethics to the average man. He has much religious reserve ; 
he has no mental reservations. It follows that he will pro- 
voke many readers to contradiction, but he will bore none 
and disgust none. He deals with dogma but little. We can- 
not, however, refrain from quoting one paragraph dealing 
directly with the superlatively difficult subject of the 
Trinity :— 

“Tf, for example, a man should repudiate the doctrine of the 

Trinity simply on the ground that it clashes with hisown mathe- 
matical conceptions, without ever inquiring how it has come 
about that people quite as mathematical as himself have none the 
less felt driven by their experience to formulate their belief in 
this way, he is like a blind man who should deny the possibility 
of perspective on the ground that pictures are painted in two 
dimensions.” 
Surely that is a very able statement of a vexed case, 
When he comes to social questions Mr. Temple shows, as 
perhaps every candid man must show, a certain amount of 
bias. He is utterly dissatisfied with things as they are. He 
sees on the one side luxury and selfishness; on the other “a 
vast amount of real want and destitution,” together with 
“a great amount of vice which is largely due to poverty.” 
For this state of things he blames no particular group of 
persons. 

“If you take some millions of people just like ourselves, 
generous up to a point but still predominately selfish, with 
varying abilities, and leave them to live together for several 
_ The Kingdom of God: a Course of Four Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
during Lent Term, 1912, By William Temple, London: Macmillan and Co, 
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generations, the result will be something like the horror of our 
present European civilization. The sin that has made it is just 
our sin. That is what our sort of character works out at if you 
leave it alene.” 

He believes that there are at present not enough practizing 
QOhristians to make a Christian atmosphere, and he hints that 
outside such an atmosphere no perfectly Christian life can 
exist. “We are only as Christian as the influence of England 
will let us be.” We are still in the fetters of “our still half- 
pagan civilization.” Mr. Temple hates war as strongly as any 
Quaker, but he counsels every man who has done his best to 
arrest it to fight when war is declared or take measures to get 
himself shot as a mutineer! As acounsel of perfection— 
or shall we say as a code of perfection >—he upholds the belief 
that Christian ethics must finally apply between nations as 
between individuals. 

“T pass on to international relationships. The Christian 
nation will, I think, be prepared to defend by force others who 
are being oppressed; but, so far as its own interest is concerned, 
it will choose rather to perish than to stain its soul by the 

sion of war. Nor do 1 believe that until some nation has 
done this there will be any hope of international civilization.” 





THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE.* 


Tis very pleasant and sympathetic biography is in some 
ways a curious contrast to M. Joseph Turquan’s clever book 
on Josephine, reviewed in the Spectator a little time ago; and 
though it leans very strongly to the side of kindness, it is 
much more likely to be regarded as authoritative. While 
M. Turquan seems to have made the amusement of the publie 
his chie€ object, M. de Méneval’s end has been fairness and 
justice to a woman more unjustly attacked and maligned 
perhaps than any character in modern history. 

Not that M. de Méneval ignores the defects which are so 
fully and willingly dwelt upon by Josephine’s enemies; but 
while granting her extravagance and frivolity, even the flirta- 
tions of her early married life, he insists on her extreme good 
nature, kindliness, and amiability, her constant gratitude to 
those friends, such as Mme. Tallien, whom Napoleon would 
have had her cast off, her real affection for the husband who, 
having made a step upwards in society by marrying her, was only 
too ready to sacrifice her to his ambition as ruler of France. The 
story of the divorce widl be read with fresh interest as long as 
Europe endures, and will be judged differently, perhaps, 
according to the thoroughness of a reader’s admiration for 
Napoleon. To some of us—to M. de Méneval, we think—the 
whole transaction seems sordid and cold-hearted, and proves, 
what is the undoubted truth, that one of the greatest of men 
was also one of the smallest. Josephine, with all her weak- 
nesses, was quite as good a wife as Napoleon deserved: as 
Empress she filled her place with charm and dignity ; she was 
in every way a far more attractive creature than Marie Louise. 
She was not ambitious, except, perhaps, for her children. 
When Napoleon became Emperor she said to Hortense, “ We 
are mounting to a height whence the fall will be a terrible 
one!” She was one of the few, among Napoleon’s immediate 
family, who only cared for this great advancement as an 
excuse for a more profuse generosity, for a greater power of 
giving pleasure and doing good. Her loyalty to the Emperor 
was not affected by misfortune. When he was banished to 
Elba, and when Marie Louise submitted, not unwillingly, to be 
carried off by her own relations, Napoleon himself knew and 
said that Josephine would have followed him into exile. 

The pages in which M. de Méneval sums up Josephine’s 
character, made up of the witness of those who knew her 
well, are full of interest and value :— 

“In spite of all the repruaches [he concludes], whether 
merited or unmerited, with which she has been assailed, Josephine 
will remain, in the remembrance of the nation, one of the most 
dearly loved sovereigns in the history of France. She was 
Napoleon’s good genius, for his strength of character required her 
sweetness to temper it. In spite of the efforts of the iconoclasts, 
who have tried to mutilate the features of the gracious Creole, 
Josephine will ever remain the good Empress for those who place 
above all other qualities those that belong to the heart: gentle- 
ness, benevolence, and goodness.” 

In these pages, as well as in the spirited Introduction, 
dealing with certain unpublished letters of Queen Hortense, 
which are a valnable help towards fair treatment of her 


* The Empress Josephine. By the Baron de Méneval, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
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a 
mother’s biography, M. de Méneval allows himself to speak 
in strong terms of those writers who have raked among 
anonymous pamphlets and contemporary libels for most of 
their accusations against Josephine. That the world wil] 
always read these writers and listen to them is probable—such 
is the world’s way—but on the other hand it is certain that 
the charming Josephine will never lack defenders. 





FICTION. 
A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH.* 

“Gop offers te every mind its choice between truth and 
repose.” So says Emerson in his essay on Intellect. The 
lover of repose will accept the first creed which he hag 
inherited or which comes his way, but the lover of truth will 
“abstain from dogmatism and recognize all opposite negations 
between which, as walls, his being is swung.” Although he 
suffers he is what the other is not—a “candidate for truth.” 
Mr. Beresford’s hero, Jacob Stahl, is such a candidate: an 
unlovely, rather feckless creature, but still, it seems, a candi- 
date. Whether he reaches truth, or what the reader (very 
likely differing from the author) would call truth, we are not 
told. Apparently we are to learn this in another volume, for 
Mr. Beresford, in the manner of Mr. Arnold Bennett and of 
Mr. Bennett’s French precursors, is recounting the history of 
Jacob Stahl in leisurely stages, the present or second volume 
of the history reviewing facts related in the first volume, and 
to a slight extent seeing them from a different angle. At the 
end of the present volume we leave Jacob no longer halting 
between the ideals of a “ self-sacrifice which is not purposive,” 
and of a “ courage to grasp and hold.” With the phase of bold- 
ness which brings us to this situation we are promised a decisive 
change in Jacob’s unstable character; but the union witha 
woman who is not his wife does not appear to guarantee much 
more nobility than Mr. Beresford generally sets before his 
readers. However, this umion is evidently to be the “ final 
mould” of Jacob's life. 

Mr. Beresford is indeed a niggard in the presentation of 
attractive or disinterested motives in human beings. What 
might be called cynicism, however, is frequently no more 
than a manner; the thing described lies underneath s0 
patently truthful that it defies you to say that cynicism has 
filched away reality. The episode of Jacob’s self-sacrifice, 
which was not “purposive,” is brilliantly done. At the 
beginning of the story Jacob is already separated from his 
wife and financially in very shoal water. He is for both 
moral and social reasons the very kind of fish which would 
do credit to the fishing of the Rev. Cecil Barker—that 
renowned reformer and support of desperate “cases.” All 
London is the parish of Mr. Barker, who, at his Sunday 
evening supper parties, brings together such characters as 
reformed drunkards and women who combine subversive 
views with dangerous personal charms. He tries to keep 
them all on the side of the angels, though less perhaps to 
the honour of the angels than to his own. Barker's mind 
is an extraordinarily subtle amalgam of generous impulse, 
fine inspiration, morbid curiosity, and debasing egoism, and 
it would be impossible for any one, least of all for Barker 
himself, to say where the religious flame ended and the 
illicit pleasure of playing with the forces of his personal 
magnetism began. Barker’s character is by far the most 
considerable accomplishment in this book, and it is a very 
remarkable one. Jacob does not understand that Barker's 
interest in him would have lasted longer if only Jacob's sins 
had been more striking and persistent. 

“The mediocre, the easily penitent, the reluctant or fearful 
sinner, had no attraction for Barker. He loved his own like— 
the gambler, the desperate, the extremist in vice or virtue. He 
believed that he could mould the personality of Jacob Stahl as 
wax. Cecil Barker, with all his brilliant gifts, not least of them 
his gift of insight, did not discover that Jacob Stahl was not wax, 
but rubber. He could be impressed momentarily, and in time he 
hardened, but in essentials he was less easy to model than granite. 
Granite may be broken with a hammer.” 

Again :— 

“He was only selfish in the rigour of his self-denial; as 

detached from the small interests and concerns of life as a Yogi, 


developing his own personality at the cost of human sympathy. 
He worked by love and the profession of love among smaller 


© A Candidate for Truth, By J. DB, Beresford, London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. (6s.J 
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carried on. 
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to politics and the best means of bringing it to an end. The two 
remaining political articles, 
the King’s visit to India and its important effe 
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causes of unrest mentioned by Mr. Bland are the absenco 
of any living religion among the mass of the people, 
and their democratic philosophy which “makes loyalty 
to a leader the rarest of Chinese virtues.” As to the future, 
Mr. Bland is a pessimist, and he frankly declares his conviction 
that no salvation can come from the present leaders of Young 
China.——The long anonymous article upon “ Safety of Life at 
» will also be read with deep interest. The writer draws 
many weightily expressed conclusions from the loss of the 
‘Titanic. But the main motive of his argument seems to be to 
emphasize the present danger that, with an over-excited public 
opinion, attempts may be made to impose regulations for the 
purpose of gaining safety against certain risks at the cost of 
increasing other and no less formidable risks. To avoid this 
danger it is necessary to proceed with care, and to investigate and 
consider fully all the aspects of the question of safety at sea.—— 
Among the other articles, which we cannot find space to discuss, 
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extremely delightful paper by Mr. 
Rambouillet. 

The Home Rule Bill supplies the subject for the only purely 
political article in the Quarterly Review, but two others, also 
anonymous, deal with questions of the hour, namely, Mr. Norman 
Angell’s pacificist arguments and the recent decision in the caso 
of Bannister v. Thompson. Mr. G. F. Abbott writes upon the 
Tripolitan War, and his views, founded as they are upon his 
personal observations, deserve to attract attention, though we 
are not always in agreement with them. Mr. Abbott's main 


thesis is the difficult position of the Italians, which he maintains 
k that has passed since 


is growing worse. “ With every wee 

October 1911 the position of the invaders has grown weaker and 
that of the defenders s This fact he attributes to the 
“ inexplicable immobility ” of the Italians at the beginning of the 
war. Had they at once pressed forward into the interior, Mr. 
Abbott believes that they could without difficulty have occupied 
what are now the centres of Turco-Arab resistance. As it 
is, however, the Arabs have been greatly reinforced both in men 
and in courage, and, in Mr. Abbott’s opinion, there ia grave danger 
of a Pan-Islamic rising all over Africa in conse 
successful resistance to the Italians in Tripoli——The most 


noticeable literary article is the reprint of the lecture upon “Tho 
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author, and various other things, Conrad is most of all and at 
heart a seaman, a master mariner, of the British merchant 
service.”——F rom the remaining articles we may select for notice 
a study of the Russian drama, by Mr. George Calderon, and an 
appreciation of the work of Mrs. Humphry Ward, by the Rev. 
Alfred Fawkes. Mr. Fawkes considers that Mrs. Ward’s novels 
have left their mark upon the thought even more than upon the 
literature of the age. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for veview in other Jorms.] 


Londres, Hampton Court, et Windsor. Par Joseph Aynard. 
(Librairie Renouard, Paris.)—For French visitors to London 
this will prove a useful guide-book of the shorter kind. 
For Englishmen and Londoners it will have a different sort of 
interest, for it will give them some idea of the way in which 
London strikes the average Frenchman. It cannot be said that 
M. Aynard shows much imaginative appreciation of the peculiar 
beauties of London. He is, of course, ready to admire the rather 
obvious “ pittoresque de Londres dans les docks ou sur la Tamise, 
et dans les parcs,” where he is pleased to recognize “les sujets de 
Whistler, les effets de Turner.” But further than that he cannot go. 
He can see nothing whatever in the ordinary house architecture, 
which he describes as “le plus triste et le plus laid d'Europe,” 
and he laments over “ les longues rangées unifermes de maisonnettes 
ouvriéres”” and “les grandes rues mornes.” ‘This was only to be 
expected, and there are even probably many Londoners who have 
not yet achieved Ruskin’s admiration for Gower Street. But we 
confess to some astonishment at M. Aynard’s bitter attacks upon 
the architecture of Wren and his pupils. “C’est Christopher 
Wren,” he says, “qui a fait du centre de Londres une ville non 
sans originalité mais sans charme.” M. Aynard seems to connect 
this with the English Puritanism which he so much dislikes. “Tl 
fallait des temples, on les fit froids et nus, sépulchres blanchis & 
Vintévieur, noircis 4 extérieur par la fumée de charbon.” Most 
astonishing of all is his attack upen St. Paul’s, which ho thinks is 
merely the work of a mathematician, nothing more than a problem 
solved, a cathedral “grandiose mais sans ame.” He sums the 
matter up by declaring that “rien & Saint-Paul ne peut nous 
émouvoir.” 


The New Forest. Described by Elizabeth Godfrey. Pictured 
by E. W. Haslehurst. (Blackie and Son. 2s. net.)—Miss Godfrey 
knows the Forest well, and desoribos it sympathetically though 
(but perhaps this is the same thing) unmethodically. Those who 
know the Forest equally well may perhaps feel regret that some 
of their favourite spots are passed by unnoticed, but for the 
visitor the book is likely to be a sufficient help. Miss Godfrey 
does not keep to the roads, and it is to be feared that the footpaths 
may prove too deceptive for a stranger to disentangle even with 
her careful guidance. But after all there is no better way of 
making the Forest’s acquaintance than by getting lost in it. 


An Anthology of Modern Bohemian Poetry. By P. Selver. 
(Henry J. Drane. 3s. 6d.)—It is to be feared that no valuable 
estimate of Bohemian verse could be formed from this collection, 
for the translations are entirely without inspiration. Here, for 
instance, is a stanza from a “ Fragment” by Jan z Wojkowicz :— 


“Dreams of princesses in satin array, 
In a bower where soents of roses flow, 
Aud they crave to wander away, ah, away, 
Golden-clad on a horse to go. 


The writer of what is probably in the original a carefully and 
even preciously written poem would scarcely feel gratified if he 
could see this rendering of it. 


Liberalism and the House of Lords. By Harry Jones. (Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—“ The Story of the Veto Battle ” from 1832 
to 1911 is told in this volume from the Liberal standpoint. 
The first half of the book is concerned with events before the 
present Government came into power; the last half describes 
the more recent developments of the constitutional crisis. The 
volume is naturally not of much historical value; it is written 
in the vivid style of daily journalism, and no pretence is made at 
concealing the purely partisan outlook of its author, 


We are interested to see that Messrs. Nelson are extending their 
enterprising Gute reprints so as to include the Spanish language. 
The first two volumes of their new series have just appeared, and 
are La Vida fntima de Napoledn, by Arthur Levy, and Novelas 
Ejemplares, by Gervantes. (Coleccién Espaiola Nelson. 1s. net 
each.) 


a 
British Citizenship. A discussion initiated by E. B. Sargant, 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The correspondence reprinted here 
was opened last November in the Journal of the Royal Colonig 
Institute by Mr. Sargant. Subsequent letters and notes upon thy 
same subject followed from many distinguished men, - includ} 
Mr. Bryce, Professor Westlake, and Lord Plunket. The argument 
involves more than merely technical points in international law, 
and raises questions of the greatest importance to the evolution o 
the British Empire. 


New Epirion.—Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. By Robert Loni 
Stevenson. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Fleeming Jenkin way 
Professor of Engineering at Edinburgh from 1868 to 1885, ang 
this meroir of his life was originally published three years later 
at the beginning of a collection of his essays. It has since bee, 
printed in three of the collected editions of Stevenson’s works, 
but has never before appeared separately. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
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Ambes (Baron 4d’), Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III., 2 vols., ‘.s 
Paul) net 2 
Bennett (A.) and Dale (L.), An Anthology of English Prose, Chea to 1740, ” 
r 8¥0 (Longmans) 26 

Bartlett (F. O.), The Web of the Golden Spider, cr 8vo (F. Palmer) 60 
Barton (E. H.) and Black (T. P.), Introduction to Practical Physics for 

Colleges and Schools, cr 8v0 (E. Arnold) 36 
Bax (A. N.), The Story of Joan Greencroft, cr 8vo.... (Mills & Boon) 60 
Benson (E. rs. Ames, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Bradley (S.), ‘An American Gérl at the Durbar, cr 8vo (Lane) 60 
Bregy (G. K.), The Poet’s Chantry, cr 8vo... neces & Daniel) net 36 
Buster Brown in Foreign Lands, oblon pe atany sey sseveereeeee( Dean) net 36 
Butler (C. V.), Social Conditions iu Oxford, cr 8v0 


(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 4% 
Oross (J. A.}, Limited Liability Congest, 8v0 (Simpkin) net 106 
Dehan (8.), Between Two Thieves, cr yy | 60 
Dibdin gt = ) and Healey (Sir G. E. E C.), English Church Law and 
Divorce, 8 J. Murray) net 
Ekeley (J. B. ., A Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry, cr 8v0 
Yhapmar & Hall) net 
Fearis (W. H.), Treatment of Tuberculosis by Means of the Immune Sub- 
stances, cr 8vo 
Flatau (T.), The Soul of the Dancer, cr 8vo (Nash) 
Furness (A. W.), To India with the King and Gum, cr 8vo 
( 


Westminster Press) net 
Gay (F.), In Praise of Australia, an Anthology, 8ve . 
Guill (C. R.), The Parrot-Faced Man, cr 8vo... 
Harding (D. C. F.), Affairs of Men, cr 8vo .. 
Hawley (BR. C.) and Hawes (A. F.), Forestry in New Engiand, 

alae % Hall) net 150 
Hill (M. H.), Mike Cardigan’s Disappointment, cr 8vo 7 (Drane) 38 
Hull aA, ), Monogr h on the Sub-@ceanic ysiography hee: the North 

tlantic Oeean, folio Stanford) net 219 

Jeans (T. T.), John ' Guinan, Sub-Lieuteaaat, R.N., a Tale, cr 8vo 


(Blackie) 69 
Lang (A.), History of English Literature, cr 8vo. (Longmans) 60 
Langdale (F. L.), Marooned in the South Seas, cr 8vo 


_ ame & Evenden) net 
McCurdy (S. L.), Oral Surgery, 8v0 ..............06+ -++sseee-(Appleton) net s 
Macoim (N.), Bohenria, 1866, 8vo ..(Constable) net 50 
Mathewsoa (A.), The Song ‘of the Evening Stars, cr 8vo 


(Gag & me net 
Meade (L. T.), Lord and Lady Kitty, cr 8vo .... (AF 
Mitford (B.), Selmin of Selmingfold, er 8vo 
Modern Market Place, by Coronet, cr Svo .. 
Miler (J. P.), My System for Children, 8vo ( 
Murray (H. R.), Clarice, I, and Others, cr 8ve... 
Oliphant (P. L.), Her Serene Highness, or 8vo (Methuen) 
= ervey (E. P.), The Lighted Wer, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Phillpotts (E.), From the Angle of Seventeen, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Rostron (S. N.), The Christology of St. Paul, 8v0 .. (RB. Scott) net 
Rushden (P.), Force Majeure, cr 8vo .(Mills & Boon) 
Sachs (F.), The Complete Swimmer, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Sachs (J.), The American Secondary Schooi and Some of its Problems, 
cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Tait (G, W.), Gold Mine Accounts and (L Pitman: net 
Tinayre (M.), The Sweetness of Life, cr 8vo Nash) 
Tweed (H.), Knickerbocker Days, cr 8vo 
Watson, (H. B. M.), The Big Fish, cr 8vo 
Wilcox (D. F.), Government by All the People, cr 8vo 
Wounds of the World, by Various Writers, cr 8vo... 
Young =. H.), Yonder, cr 8v0 


LIBERTY'S 
SUMMER SALE 


To-day and during next week 
Ciearance of the World-famed 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 
llustrated Catalogue post-free. 
CALOX 


Whether or not you use Calox Tooth Powder 
depends upon the value you set upon your teeth. 


Health and Siseneiin “— - 
-«+-+-(Ham-Smith) 


(Methuen) 
..(Macmillan) net 
J. Ouseley) net 
(Heinemann) 
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-THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


Calox Tooth Powder is the one dental preparation 

which does everything short of what a dentist himself 

can do to keep your teeth and mouth in perfect health. 

Use it bi-daily and white teeth, sweet breath, firm 
gums are assured. 


SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere in non-wasting metal bores at 1/1}. 
CALOX TOOTH BRUSH—reaches every part of every tooth, is. 





G@ B. KENT & SONS, Lid., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.G 





Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London. 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILoRS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 






92 Erook Street, Crosvencr Square, W. ; 
and 4 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 





of 

Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 

yisits to the provinces, and will be happy to 

wait upon any gentieman by appointment, 
ben ” a Sa 
is, — 


Established 1789. 
ROBERT 
o &- CIGAR IMPORTER, 








LEwis, 








26 

° 9 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 

50 

. 

6 The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
6 leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 

0 

‘ INSPECTION INVITED, 

; TELEPHONE— cODE— TELEGRAMS— 
. Gerrard 3787. ABC5th.  Intimidad, London. 
: <* 

0 

0 

b 

) Candidates for Holy Orders. 

) 


ANON PETIT has knowledge of fifteen excellent 
youths, well fitted for the Church’s ministry, who 
ean begin a College course at once if the REMAINDER 
of the MONEY NEEDED can be PROMISED. They 
have been under observation for a considerable time, 
and have shown themselves well worthy of being 
helped. They have already passed Oxford Responsions 
or Cambridge Little-go and will be able to take Honour 
Degrees if residence at the University is made possible. 
Their money need is at least £50 a year for four years, 
and Canon Petit will be glad to hear (at 14 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster) from any Churchman or Church- 
woman willing to help in this matter, 





| BY SPECIAL 


TO THE KING. 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, 
Ships’ Com 

E. 


‘RADE-MARK. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND Ot.00 KS 
APPO: Three Grand Prizes and Gold , Franco- 

INTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Psize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


es. 
EW CATALOGUE free cn application. 
DENT and 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 


_ CLAIMS PAID...............£294,000,000. — 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A LARGE, COMFORTABLE COUNTRY COTTAGE, 
. in pretty, unspoilt, old-world hamlet, to be Let FURNISHED. 
$ living, 1 Sante, and5bed rooms. Winter verandah. Bath room, h. and c, 
Indoor sanitation. Kitchen, sculleries, and larder. Good outbuildings and 

. 2 acres wel!-cared-for, well-stocked, aad picturesque gardens and 
rehard, 3} miles from station (hour from City). Golf near. Two Hunts.— 
Artistic, The Spectator, Box 561, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





. " 

ACHT for the Holidays. May be chartered cheap from 

third week in August. Fifteen-ton ketch, extremely safe and comfortable. 

Two separate ca , containing altogether three berths. Also forecasfle and 

lavatory. Easy draught. Suitable for estuaries as well as sea. £20 per mouth, 
including crew. Apply “OWNER,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, We. 


‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
LARE SUPERINTENDENT (known in Canada as Lady 
Principal), Wanted, for the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ontario, 
Principal = qeteene of appointment apply at once to Dr. J. J. HARE, 
minster, bs By s.W. sate a 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the position 
of CHIEF EXAMINER for the Junior County. Scholarship Sesmination. 
1912-13. The fee for the examination is one hundred guineas. The selected candi- 
date would be eligible for reappointment in subsequent years. The subjects 
= = pee pe English and bp There are between 20,000 and 

000 candi of an average age about years. The cipal duties 
of the Chief Examiner are to set the yy and to assign the ee super- 
vise and co-ordinate the work of about 20 Assistant Examiners, and to write a 
report of the results of the ination. Teach in the Council’s service are 
eligible for appointment. If selected they would be relieved from their 
ordinary duties during the iod cov by the heaviest work of the 
examination, i.e., from about November 1912 to January 1913 inelusive. 

Application forms, G. 126a, may be obtained by ding a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Education Officer, London County Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom all applications must be returned 
not later than the first post on Saturday, 27th July, 1912. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held to be a Cp a for appointment, 

LAURENCE MME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 








Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
10th July, 1912. 


DMINISYTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON, 








The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ENGLISH MISTRESS at the London County Council Paddington Technical 
Institute, Saltram Crescent, W. Salary £120, rising to £180 by yearly incre- 
ments of £6. The services of the successful applicant will be utilized mainly 
in the trade and 4 tie y schools at Institute. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped ad foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, mdon County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Thursday, 26th Sep- 
tember, 1912, Every communication must be marked T 1 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
17th July, 1912. 


| | EAD-MISTRESS required for Public School in Canada. 

Lady with good qualifications, wide experience, and good organizing 
ability essential. Salary £250 per annum, or more, with board, rooms, and 
passage. Excellent prospects. For further rticularg apply, giving full 
information, to Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 

ANTED, end of September, GENERAL SUPER. 
INTENDENT for Edinburgh Play Centres Movement; also SUB- 
SUPERINTENDENT for one Centre, State experience and available time; 
send testimonials.—No. 187, KEITH & CO., George Street, Edinburgh. 


ONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCH 


ooL. 
WANTED, for next term only, TEMPORARY HEAD-MISTRESS. School 
opened one year ; eighty pupils. Forms of application, which must be returned 
by Tuesday, July 23rd, may be obtained from 
St. Bernard’s, Pontefract. HERBERT HOLMES, Secretary. 


(ourtr COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 














YORKSHIRE, 
KNARESBOROUGH BUBRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


Applications are invited for an ASSISTANT MASTERSHIP at the above- 
named School, the duties to begin in September next. The School provides a 
Course of general instruction specially suited to the needs of boys and girls in 
Rural Districts; it is aided by the Board of Education by a special grant in 
view of the educational experiment which the Curriculum constitutes. 
The ASSISTANT MASTER will be required to teaeh principally Nature 
Study and Gardening. Experience of Secondary School teaching will be an 
advantage, and sympathy with rural interests is particularly desired, 
Commencing salary £150 per annum, : : 
Apphcations should be made on_Forms to be obtained from the Education 
Department (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and to be returned, 
with copies of not mere than three recent testimonials, to reach the County 
Hall not later than 9 a.m., on August 3rd, 1912, 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

OROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ISLEWORTH, 

The Council of the British and Foreign School Society begs to announce that 
consideration of the applications for appointment as RESIDENT PRINCIPAL 
of Borough Road Training College has been postpones until November. Any 
further applications should reach the Secretary of the Society not later than 
November Ist. 
The Sa offered is £600 per anraim, with house, free of rent, rates, and 
taxes. Candidates must hold a University degree with honours. Forms of 

plication may be obtained by forwarding addressed foolscap envelopes from 
the Secrctary of the Society, to whom, at the address given below, app ications, 
with printed or typewritten copies of not more than four testimonials (prefer- 
ably on foolscap paper), should be sent. Personal canvassing will disqualify the 
applicant. The new Principal will be expected to take up his duties im- 
mediately after Christmas. ant : : 
W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, British and Foreign School 
Society, 114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


AND AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of large 

Estate in Home Counties has vacancy for Resident Premium Pupil. 

Age 18 to 25 preferred. Healthy locality. “Outdoor life. Pupil regarded as 
member of family.—F. J. L. BIRCH, Upper Bordean, Pe ld. 








TDLANTER, 8 years’ experience on Rubber and Tea Estates 
in Ceylon, desires situation on Eastern Estate. Apply E., c/o W. B. 
RAMSAY & NIGHTINGALE, Solicitors, 42 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





DINBURGH INSTITUTION.—Important Day School 
for Boys. MASTER to teach Mathematics, Physics, and Chemiiare 

must have honours in Mathematics and, if possible, Science ; to reside 
School Boarding House and share supervision. Must take interest in and, if 
possible, play Rugby and Cricket Apply by letter, stating full particulars, 





CAMPBELL SMITIL Esgq., 8.8.C., 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
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| poeamas. TUTORSHIP (travelling 
_by OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE (Exhibitioner). 
references.—A. N. C. H., Albury Rectory, Tiddington, Oxon. 


ANELAGH SCHOOL, BRACKNELL. 


WANTED, in tember, for above BUAL SCHOOL, a CHIEF ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS. Subjects: French, with Needlework aad Drill. Salary, £140- 
£150. Apply with details of experience, etc., to HEAD-MASTER. 


RESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS required in Septemb University degree or equiva- 
lent essential. Age not exceeding 35. Salary £250, with capitation fees after 
the first 50. Present number 93. , f 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should 
reach the SECRETARY on or before July 29th. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the Post of MATHEMATICAL 
LECTURER which will as eaenat next ‘Term. Candidates should be trained 
teachers with an Honours Degreein Mathematics (a qualification in some 
other subject, such as English, is also desirable), and good Secon ool 
experience such as to my? See to supervise students’ lessons. 

he salary will be from , . : . 

Ap ientions with four copies of not more than three recent testimonials 
should be sent to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston Road, Cam- 
bridge, not later than July 27th. 


Excellent 

















U Niversity OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The Council invite applications for a second Assistant Lectureship in 
German, at a stipend of £150 per annum, under the general direction of the 
Professer of German, Duties to begin October Ist, 1912. ; 

Applications, with not less than six copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before August 31st, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


— GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
“AX7ORCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
STOURBRIDGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required in the above School, to begin | 
on September 17th. Applicants must have B.Sc. d or equivalent, wi 
not less than four yevrs’ experience, and must capa! of teaching 
Mathematics, Physics, Mechanics, and Chemistry to Inter, B.A. and Inter. 
B.Sc. Standards, one 

Salary £120 per annum, non-resident, P 

denlleations onset nied by copies of recent testimonials, should be made 
on Form 279 (copies of which may be obtained from the Director of Education, 
37 Foregate Street, Worcester), and should be sent in to reach the Head- 
Mistress, Miss E. M. FIRTH, Girls' Secondary School, Stourbridge, not later 
than July 3ist. 


ATORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTER. 


CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS required, to begin duties in September next. 
Subjects : BOTANY, Domestic Science or Elementary Chemistry, Elementary 
Physics. Salary £110 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
inaximum of £130. : ‘ 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, &c., must be sent to me 
on or before July 23rd, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, and 


the names of at least two referees, 
Victoria Institute, Worcester, e Le ty a DUCKWORTH. 
ary for 











referred) desired l 


ARIA GREY TRAINING 


WOMEN TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PARA 


IN HIGH, SECOND 
TORY scioors.  “2*+ 4ND 


Principal: MISS ALICE WOODs. 
irton College, Moral Science Tripos, 


1 
ne 


Students admitted in January and September to pre f 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Cortifieate Oe don at 
Froebel Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered Nationy, 
dates, with a degree or its equivalent, in September 1912, to Cang, 


WINEWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Cheveni Road 
bury. For Students attending the Maria Grey Callen, — Brondey 
Warden: Mrs. H. M. PELEYy 


There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees, 
available for all Students requiring it. The Loan Pung j 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the Cdllege ana Within 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Rai 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, or at tite. 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. Colle, 


abi 0 eee 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
CAMBERWELL, 8.B. 

Governors—Tue WorsuirruL, CoMPany Or CLOTHWORKERS op yy 
or Loxpox. Managers—RerreseENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLoraw, Cer 
Company, THE LonvON CounTY COUNCIL, THE CAMBERWELL Borougy Comme 
AND THE University or Lonpon. Principal—Miss Rice (Recognized 
of Pedag of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Misg ¢, 
(Recogmized Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). ial Lecturers 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of = 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Also q 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions) £20 15s. perannum. Boarding n 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of § 
pared for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the 
Small number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and 
forte. Leavng Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including regi 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates, 


ie CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education a , 
Training Coll for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H, Wogp. 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton 4 
A residential College providing a year's fessional traini 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Ce. 
eee ga and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. mple opportunity is given for ae rng in teaching Sei 

, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Studeny 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,— i a 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollasts 
Road, Cambridge. 


ey ee OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall), 

The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, i 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. Ki 
Edward Mine, eran of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. ¢ Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two yean’ 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth ig 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 














Higher 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in September, Gymnastics Mistress, non-resident. Swedish 
gymnastics, gamea, remedial exercises, dancing ; will be required to give one 
day a week to training Elemen Teachers. Some experience essential. 
Apply at once, stating salary required, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
pe. Fy eee. Highest testimonials, 
DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











Accurac 
NO 











LECTURES, &c. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS. 


Courses of training occupying one and two years are provided for UNI- 
VERSITY GRADUATES. and others who wish te q 'y for responsible 
vocial work, either salaried or voluntary. 

The Course includes practical work in connection with the Settlements 
for-men and women and other Liverpool Institutions for social welfare ; 

G on Economics, Secial Ethics, Local Administration, Poor Law, In- 
d i i pects of social probl ; visits to Lustitutions 

personal tuition. 

The Course is as far as possible adapted to the needs and previous ex- 
perience of each individual student. 

-For farther particulars, apply to the GENERAL TUTOR, School of Social 

ence, 


—— 


ISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 


(Ee-establishod in 1873, for training the daughters of Clergy, Professional 
men, and others, as entary Teachers.) 

A few vacancies in September next for Two Year and One Year (Certificated) 
Students. Information as to ifying Examinations, Scholarships, &c., on 
application to the Principal. 


TINIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES ;—SCIENGE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 


Srrciat Scwoois or Laneuaces, 
DEPARTMENT FoR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS ef ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading te Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1912-13 commences October Ist, 1912. 
All Courses and are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical ool Courses of Instruction are arranged meet the 
reguiremeats of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have pens Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
Syilsbuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulatious for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 3rd, 1912. The Ca 
lege pespanes Women Students for the London ase in Science and Arte 
ve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, feom £50 to £60 a year, ui 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, wil b 
~ a ia oe yt the SECRETARY, Royal Hollowy 
‘or further particu! apply to e ° 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments) 
The Winter Session will on Tuesday, October Ist. 
The courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and otherallid 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds provide full instruction for the 
and Lea examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for te 
Diplomas in Public Health and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residencebst 
for Men and 7 In addit Twe Entra Medical Schotr- 
£100, there are other Entrance Scholarship 


ships, each of the value 
giving fall information as to courses of study, fees, &c., wil 
application 


tenable in the Medical School 
be forwarded on to the REGISTRAR. 
HERWELL HA OXFOBRBD 


’ 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Recoguized by the d of Education, by the Oxford 
University De’ for & dary Traini and 

2 the sot dicate. 
Principal: Miss GATH INE I, DODD, M.A, 

(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are pared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diplom 
end the i Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course frem & 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree ou Eutzy. 
There isa Fund. 

T. MARY’S OOLLEGE, 34 LANGASTER GATE 

pom ye H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of te 

Cambrifige Training College). . 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Londen Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificate 
of the Nationai yg 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Kesident, 60-75. gs. a year; Non-Resident, 430 & 

ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boardezs are received at the Head-Mistrese’s House, 4 Orsett Terracs, 

Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDOY. 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.8., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the College and of the School (Head-Mistress, Miss 

TEacK)j, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

















wD. 


The COLLEGE HOUSE for Resident Students is now under the directiot 
of the Counc! and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom p& 





sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 


ticulars as to fees, &c., can be obtained, 
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NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 

oe ACULTY OF ARTS. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. . 
Including Agricultural Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. ; 
Medicine and cage. ental Surgery. Public Health. 
FA Y OF ENGINEERING. 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Motor Car. 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING. 
. Women. 
restiMUR COURSES. 
Journalism. Social Study. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. : 
ATHLETICS. The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in 
extent, and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDT- 
CINE will commence on TUESDAY, October Ist; in the FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING on TUESDAY, September 17th, 1912. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 





—— — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
ed by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
ish and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
@reasmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Inustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 
ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 
The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful distri 
seighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go! 
-hole course}, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
| at ws professors attend. Principal: iss EDDES. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
gea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great van for acquiring French; 
Twelve lent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 8 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
end Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
ag gt ag the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from ’ :. G, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 



































| pleats 4 tt COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
i , Bann ny SCHOOL — GIRLS. 
ration for University Examinations. omestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Kev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER,-Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
om modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
soenived, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential Schooi for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Beholarship, available for three , on application to Principals, 
Summer Holidays from July 25th to September 19th. 


IPHE OAKS SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY. 


The MISSES LATHAM will be ready in September to receive eight 
resident pupils. Fees, 130 guineas per annum. 


ARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all schoel 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
see | inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls over 17. 
In conneetion with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT, 

Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 

ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
oy Is taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
asic. 




















GANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
— HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 

Modern education, bracing sea-air. 

HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN, 


oO HPAr NE B LEAU, BOURNEMOUTH.—Private 
SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for tye September an gr oy 
us, “ 
ma Sch. Mod. Hist, Ontord). m to Principal, Miss C. A. ROWLAN 


S7, LEONARDS LADIES’ CODLE@E.—Principal, 
Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Nat Seience, Oxford, 
Scag! heamntnctions, “Gesen ‘Ves ee etn at Gee 
Pe — ‘or terms, boarding, a: The SE YY, 


LANDS SCHOOL, ST. LBONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head Mistress—Miss S. A. GRIERSON, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, nen. Hho 











A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. oroughly efficient modern 
edueation, including Frenchand German. Special depart: t fer Housewifery 
and Domestic Science for elder girls. Labora , eynmasiu: imming bath, 
tennis courts, large playing field. Next Term begins SEPTE Risth. For 
seoapeetas Raed to fhe Head-Mistress, or to the Secre , CHURCH 

DUCATIO RPORATION, 34 Denison House, W: , London, 8. W. 


pis ones HELENA COLLEGE, BALING, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to oo development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


| (Har wer fing peer OPPORTUNITY offered in well-known 
“4 school near London to GIRL of fifteen or sixteen wishing to work for 
eed |) Good University Staff.—A 84, Shelley's, Gracechurch 


RHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike cenditions. The pupils receive individual] attenti 
and they are carefully helped and as ding to their capacities a 
needs.""—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 


























ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 

class School for Girls, viding a thorough modern education, com- 

bined with home life. SENFOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE 

— 7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly-qualified 

istresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. Inclusive 

Fees.—For = Pay and further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 
Miss BEATRICE HAY (Cambridge Natural Science ripos). 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 

railfrom Liv 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School, Telephone: 38] Liscard. 

)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualifed Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 




















OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physica! ‘Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viseount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty P a 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
kK Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 

















ae SP S45 COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS. 
FOUNDED 1832. 


Chairman of Governors ; Principal STEWART, D.D. 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A 


This School provides, at a moderate cost,a complete High School Education 
in al’ Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session begins 
on Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and also by others. Girls are received iu several 
houses in town. 


Prospectuses with full information can _be obtained from the HEAD» 





MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8S. Grace, W.8., St. Audrews, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVBRY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderat> Sone. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in Sept 
Wardeu--Rev. W. W POOLE: HUGHES, M.A. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,0@0acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, S40ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
oliday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, and professional careers. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 1 

Next Term commences Saturday, September 2ist. 

For Prospectus, apply—HEAD- MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, new READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive ae high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where nts abroad. Pro: tus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, = Cc. B. Lloyd, Mi A. (Marl rough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, PETERBOROU GH.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination for “ King’s” Schateethigs will 
commence on Monday, July 22nd, The successful candidates will be required 
to enter the School as Boarders. Ordinary Fee :—Board £33 to £36 per annum, 
Tuition £12 12s, to £16 16s, per annum. King’s Scholars (inclusive fees) :— 
£25 12s. to £32 16s. ay annum, _ further information and for illustrated 
prospectus apply to the Head-Maste: 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE, “* ELMSHURST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS aad in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20t 
For Prospectus apply the Head- Master, F. J. 8. HENDY, M.A. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 


Aims at developing physique, ng and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, > yoeuaneng without break or undue 
pressure for Universities an Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 












































CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS. —Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical ——~- and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN < McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 2nd September, 1912. Com- 
plete High School Education at moderate cost. Special © lasses for ets 
Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON. 
Founded in 1868 by Dr. Arnold for Sons of Gentlemen. Speech and 
Tip-reading. Special attention to young boys. Healthy situation on the 
Racecourse. Good cricket and football. Unique successes in Public Examina- 
tions. Residual I hearing cultivated. Head- Master, PF. INCE JONES, B. Se, 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — — Picturesque 
and beautifnlly-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarshi manually to Universities. 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing ; Excellent Playing Fields. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusutneton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Ciose, Dover. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912. 
































Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants s er allotted to sons of Clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the BURS A 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — .Bome | 
FOR SONS OF THH CLERGY, 
next term. 


_ Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 
N E R CHAN T 


NOMINATIONS 


value £30 per annum, are open for 








TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 

An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December 3rd, 

— and 5th. Next term begins September 10th. For particulars apply to the 
ecretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prey. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Honior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

















{U'TON VALENCE SCHOOL. Kent. 
First-class .- ——— 
splendid, bracing, h 

Head-Master ; oof the C ce 3 


Found 
. fine peories Dou added. - a... 
rospectus, Rev W. HOL MA 
alace Street, Westminster, LDGATE, Made 





Si, 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
Presideunt—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head- -Master—Rey, PF, 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. S Arm 
Engineering ‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
tions for Sous of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—2£0, March 7, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy ag 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulary 


of the regulations for entry te the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay. 
master and Medical Branches, on a South (Publication Department) 
Gieye, escent and went Lta. South Molten Street, London, ¥. 


== ———— =— — 


Hf 








FOREIGN. ‘ 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL, 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French lad es 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonaze at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a — } a Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteug 
anche, Paris. 





RUSSELS. — Paying Guests received. 
comfert, Best situation. Terms moderate. 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Braeing climate. Altitude 3,300 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Migs 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Mun a seat School, and Miss Hankin, 


Every modern 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J, and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledre of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 


Continent, will be a to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pr ctuses and iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 


please state | bs of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees yey 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,1” Pie 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PA’ ON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannom Sireet, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to oe oy sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and me at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspecte 
156 to ue OXFORD ST REET, LOuDOR, Ww. 


D vv C A = fF O N. 

1 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF "SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call se or send fully-detailed particulars to 

eests. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
have been clesely in touch’ with the leading 





‘Telephous 21136 City. 


who for nearly 40 years 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS 

Parents or Guardians of Candidates for ARMY 5 can 
obtain, free of charge, advice as te the choice of a TUTOR from 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville + 
Piccadilly, W 

who for nearly 40 years have been in close “touch with the leading ARMY 
TUTORS in this country or on the Continent. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospeetuses of the leading Schools and Tutors + { 


—— 








every information supplied — Parents | iw CHARG". 
Please state pupils’ ages, logality preferred, approxima‘ 
school fees desired. — ONIVE RSI a SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 


128 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 





‘A RE You WA NTING SCHOOL OR H HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

eon ap 1884—of Cortinental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, Londou) 
s gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 





ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Eatire charge undertaken, 
parents BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
(See front pages of Bradshaw’s Guid@ 
SEEKING Mr. F.C. NEEDES, B.A., Manager, will give 
SCHOOLS free advice and information to all enquirers. 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET. 
AND TUTORS Telephone: Gerrard 2676, 








OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS i in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools poneeaey visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CoO., ai Messrs. Poaat -_ re and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 








| he INVALIDS. os REGIST ER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. 
trated.—MEDICAL 
Telegraphic Address: 





‘Lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
“Triform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCTATION.— President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
f work rofessional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
bawnly the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
—APp , a 
Ww 





Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 
ed —————— 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R M. S. P.| «qaRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
* NG All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
yaCETIP Ae x Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Pilectric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 


Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 


1912, 











BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 





J 4 Aug. 24 days 

ALTIC & RUSSIA a) - oe 
4 : BENINSULA & MOROCCO . «=«B Sept, ... 10days 
OE HOLY LAND & EGYPT .. —9Oct, w29days 
Cr.9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, & .. = 9 Now. 15 days 


From Grimsby, Southampton and Marseilles, From £la Day. 


Lllustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








London: 
prey | ~ SUMMER HOLIDAY ORUISES. 
CA sT LE HAMBURG, ANTWERP. 
MADEIRA, THE CANARIES, 
LINE. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND EGYPT, 
LOW FARES. 
Apply: 3-4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


. RMS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
11 lls. —THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 30. 
£ The Northern Capitals of Europe; August 13; from 15 guineas, 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women. 63rd party, August 16th: Grand Russian Tour (Great Fair, 
Nijni Novgorod), Petersburg, Moscow, and unique tour through Caucasus 
Mountains, Crimea, Volga, &c. Oct.: Italy. Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden 
af Alla). Accompanied by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd.,S.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &oa 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 

Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 

garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 

or Motor. Separate Tables. ‘Tel, No, 8 Haytor Vale, Apply, CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Ilsington, 8S. Devon, 














MISCELLANEOUS, 


USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in this summer vacation 
@ times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘“* DUST- 
ALLAYEL: ” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 
HE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
led by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eapped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
s, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 

E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Ail 

good things find imitators. Blattis, the Union Paste, is the only guaranteed 

scientific remedy, and has never failed to clear the Palace, Mansion, Institu- 

tion, a or Cottage. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 
2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES.—The latest 
scientific remedy for the pest is F.I.P. (Forrester’s Improved Paste). 
Stronger, quicker in action and more attractive to the insects than any other; 
therefore, most efficient and economical. Very highly commended. Tins, 7d., 
Is, 14d., and 2s. 34, FOKRESTER BROS,, 122 Alderson Road, Liverpool. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
xcellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, E 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


(HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 


Sketches, and Articles on — Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 











TRIANGLE 











O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Author, Officier 
de l'Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from French, German and Italian. References and terms on 

application to FREDERIC LEES, “‘ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
IFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE.—Expert 
advice and assistance given personally or by letter on receipt of particu- 
lars as to (1) age; (2) sum to be allotted to insurance; (3) object of effecting 
|" paeeen, Box No. 558, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, S:rand, 
mdon, W.C, 





APPEAL) ~ = 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THESE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memorzat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Krxe, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H, Hamriron. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physica! condition of the people by rey wel about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
—  y pena 
s. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents »- 25 0 O| Members ose oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 5 © 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members an - «» 1.1 O| and Journal ... pe o- O95 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





422444 
10 10 


Cofone! W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


aD 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianacli«. 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


——— — ee 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





Impaired Digestion 
Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ** Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


tre ‘Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


WHY PAY RENT? coving an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE ANB 


HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
“HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” 
sent post free, 

Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


Booklet, will be 
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‘MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 





Connemara and Achill 


GALWAY: SLIGO and the 
WEST OF IRELAND 


HOTELS 
under Management of Railway 
Co. at Recess, CONNEMARA (Free 
Fishing) and MALLARANNY-by- 
SEA (near Achill! Island). Golfing 
iand Free Fishing. 


Combined Rail and Motor 
Tours from _ Principal 
Stations in England, 
Wales, Scotiand, and 
Ireland. 









From Ist June till 14th September, a TOURIST MOTOR 
COACH SERVICE will be run between CLIFDEN AND 
WESTPORT through the magnificent Mountain and Lake 
Scenery of Connemara. 


Programme of Tours free on application to any of Messrs. 
Cook and Son’s Offices; Irish Tourist Office, 65 Haymarket, 
London; Mr. J. Hoey, 50 Castle Street, Liverpool; or to the 
Superintendent of the Line, M.G.W. Railway, Broadstone, Dublin. 


JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 





For Health and Pleasure 


By MOUNTAIN, MOOR, LOUCH, and OCEAN. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES. 


Holidays for Careworn Mothers with their Ailing and 
Half-starved Children. 


FUNDS urgently needed to send them to SHA or COUNTRY for 
A FORTNIGHT’S HAPPINESS ; 
also for the 
“CONSUMPTIVE CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM in Hampshire. 


Cheques &c. crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, most gratefully received 
by Miss WALKER, Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bry anston Street, Marble Arch, Londen, w. 


COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howarrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse, 











Recommended by Dr. H. Woopwarp, F.R.S., and Canon Kryton Jacques, R.D. 
COLONEL PARKYN, 40 Earis Avenvurk, Foirrstone, 25/6/1912.—‘‘ Has found 
Blattis excellent.’ 
Mrs. Firz-Hersert, Scraytncuam Rectory, Yora, 25/4/1912.—“ Blattis is 
wonderful stuff.” 





Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 








Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


NOTICE. The INDEX to. the SPEC TATOR is is published half-yearly, fon 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 


REMARKABLE BARGAINS 


OLD WORLD 
FURN ITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


GREAT SALE 
DURING JULY 1912. 





The Annual Sale has become an absolute necessity 
in order that our Show Rooms may be restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique and Superior 
Second-hand Furniture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 


Great Bargains in Carpets, Bedsteads, Bed. 
ding, and Reproduction Furniture, 





ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 








LONDINIANA. 


No. 727 (post free) of SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF 
LITERATURE 

Consists of a Large Collection of Beoks on 

LONDON, its Neighbourhood and its Social Life; 

And of some FINE ENGRAVINGS, with a Number of Illustrations. 

The whole on view at 43 POCASHLY, Ww. (opposite Prince's —_ 


THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by *‘ Old Boys.” 





The July Issue contains an Article on Public School Arms. (lIllus.) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of ail Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 


Cubtaherss ers & Sons Ltd., 20 Tudor St., Lendem EG 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpom 
Srreeet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 


rI\HE GREATEST BUOK BARGAINS of to- day will be 
found ina New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in new 
condition as published, but at greatly reduced prices. July Catalogue post 
free on request. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


55 57 Wigmore Street, W. be See 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 














and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s. 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d. 





Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Ge EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 
Announcements 













MRS. LEVERSON’S NEW NOVEL 


TENTERHOOKS 


The first review (the Dary TeLeGraru) says: “ The lightest 
of novels produced to perfection . . . Mrs. Leverson is a real 
artist. She possesses a power of acute observation and the 
wittiest of pens, and with them she gives us a picture of a 
*London Interior,’ toth delicate and true, Her method in 
telling her story is unusual and entirely satisfactory. ... 
To say the author has the gift of writing smart and telling 
dialogue would be to say far too little. She has the x 
art of making her characters live through her dialogue.” 


TENTERHOOKS 


MRS. LEVERSON’S NEW NOVEL 
























MARTIN HARVEY 


SOME PAGES OF HIS LIFE 

GEORGE EDGAR. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 

r. Edgar knows the actor’s life from within. ... One of the 

most intelligent critiques that was ever devoted to the qualities 

of a living actor.”—Tuae Dar.y Tetecraru. “ A book which 

should have no less a success than the subject of it has had 
upon the stage.” —Tue Rereree. 









TRIPOLI THE MYSTERIOUS 


By Mrs. LOOMIS TODD. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 
“The value of this charming book lies in its description of 
scenes and life in Tripoli as it was before the Italian invasion. 

. Mrs. Todd completes her claim to our gratitude for a 
gracefully written book by an abundance of interesting photo- 
graphs.” —Tue ATHENZUM, 








TITANI By FILSON YOUNG 

With Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net 
“Wherever men’s hearts have been stirred this little book 
should go, for it is the eloquent vindication of patient women 
and brave men.... It is a theme worthy of the Greek 
tragedians, and he has reached something of their grandeur 
by imitating their restraint.”—Patt Mavi Gazetre, 







OPERA STORIES 


By FILSON YOUNG. | With Frontispiece, 5s. net 
Uniform with the same author’s ‘‘ Wagner Stories,” and pre- 
senting the stories of Carmen, Faust, The Magic Flute, Don 
Giovanni, Aida, Madame Butterfly, The Bohemian, Cavalleria 
Busticana, Pagliacci, Hansel and Gretel. 







ALL MANNER OF FOLK 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON. Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 
“He has become almost a master essayist, writing with charm 
and wisdom ... a collection of acute and helpful papers on 
outstanding personalities in art and letters,’’—DaiLy Express, 








NEW 6s. FICTION 


MARTHE TROLY CURTIN’S “ Phrynette Married.” 
FLORENCE DRUMMOND’S “An American Wooing.” 
R. H. GRETTON’S “ Almayne of Mainfort.” 
R. A. WASON’S “ Happy Hawkins.” 
JULIA MAGRUDER’S “ Her Husband.” 
STEPHEN CHALMERS'’S “When Love Calls Men to Arms.” 
H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS'S “The Marriage Portion.” 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE’S “Cynthia of the Minute.” 














7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





From CONSTABLE’S LIST 








HISTORY OF LONDON ('%:.°°) H. Douglas Irvine 
“The book is written ina bright and fresh spirit which marks it of from 
&@ mere compilation of what has been gathered before. It will help the readers 
to an intelligent view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it 
may be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large mass of London 
literature.”’—Athenzun, 


LEE THE AMERICAN ey, Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


“ Mr. Bradford himself has left no stone unturned in his successful efforts 
to prove the transcendent merits of his hero, and differs from other enthu- 
siastic admirers of Lee chiefly because he has been more painstaking than they 
in the collection of evidence wherewith to support his assertions. ... Mr. 
Bradford's entertaining memoir is not a military biography of Lee, but a com- 
prehensive attempt, made with notable success, to enable the reader to under- 
stand fully what manner of man was this truly greatest of American soldiers. 
—Westminster Gazette, 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA (iii 
J. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. 











“*Mr. Moubray is in a position to speak with authority, both of his pro- 
fessional work and of his varied and interesting experiences, and he produces 
a clear and vivid impression of physical peculiarities, inhabitants, industries, 
and flora and fauna. What he has to say on the subject of mining is of course 
specially interesting. ,.. The work is well and copiously illustrated.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
(Illustrated) § Frank H. Melland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.T. 


(12s. 6d. net.) and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.A.1, 


“There is much that is interesting to students of African problems in the 
impressions which these two travellers, themselves experienced in the manage 
ment and protection of Bantu savayes. ... Mr. Melland and Mr. Cholmeley 
did two things worth doing, and did them both well; they penetrated Africa 
from south to north on foot, to say nothing of the bicycle; and they have 
written an account which justifies them of their journey, and is an acquisition 
to the literature of Africa.’"—Times, 








= == = = 


Constable’s Holiday Fiction 


Published This Week. 
By the Author of “ Priscilla and Chary bdis," 


FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE NARROW Es« APE 
OF LADY HAR DWELL LG 












By the Author of “ Eight Guests,"’ “ Park Lane,” &c, 


PERCY WHITE 


TO-DAY 


Recently Published. 


THE CITY OF LICHT 
The Literary Achievement of 1912. 
““* The City of Light’ is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the season.”* 


EVE 2nd Impression, 

THE VICAR OF NORMANTON A Fino Novel. Edward Noble 
JESSIE BAZLEY 

THE SILENT VALLEY 
THE PANEL 

ROSE OF THE CARDEN 
THE SQUIRREL CACE 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 
A LOST INTEREST 
WINTERING HAY John Trevena 
EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND Corra Harris 
THE RED VINTACE 


Crown 8vo, a each. 


W. L. George 
4th Impression Now Ready, 


Maarten Maartensg 





Bernard Canes 


H. Childe Pemberton 





Ford Madox Hucffer 





Katharine Tynan 





Dorothy Canfield 


Meredith Nicholson 





Mrs. George Wemyss 





John Sharts 


ORDER " SCRIBNER'S “MAGAZINE. 


— 











CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN 


& (Co.’s LIST. 


LAW. 
Third Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, and Forms. 


National Insurance. 


By A. 8S. COMYNS 


CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 


J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., 


British Medical Association. 
Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 


Member of the Council of the 
With a preface by the Rt. 


M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dairy Terecrara.— ‘ National Insurance’ is an elaborate treatise upon the 
Act, as well as an elaborately annotated edition of the Act itself . a book 
into which the three authors have put an immense amount of conscientious 


and laborious work.” 





POLITICS. 


Government by 


all the pe ople, 


or, The Initiative, the Referendum an 
Recall as Instruments of Democracy. By 


DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & a 


on LONDON. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 


No, 441, 


India and her Sovereign. 


The Causes of Chinese Forest. 
P. Buanp, 


The Hotel se Ramboult 
Epsuunp Gosss, C.B, 
Fox. ye Horace BLEAcKLEr, 


The Rousseau Bicentenary. 
By Francis GRIBBLE, 


es » Music. 


JULY 1912. 


8v0, price 6s. 

Sesheay in the Time of att 
peare. y Dr. Sarecer, F.B. 

on Safety a "Life at Sea. 


The Changing Status of Oriental 
Women. By Saint Nima Sines. 


The New Renaissance in France. 


A Famous Heresy Triai. 
By Rev. Atrrep Fawkes, 


Home Bule Economics. 
Contemporary Potutes, 


Tue Inreas or Mrs. Humrury Warp. 
By the Rev. A. Fawxezs. 

Tue Russian Stace. By Groner 
CaLDERON. 

Tur Srupr or Evcenics, By A. F. 
TrepeGoip, M.D. 

THE Noven tn “THe Rine anv THE 
Boox.” By Henry James. 

Tur Lonpon Sroox Excuance. By 
Water LANDELLS. 

Maveice Barrks. By Mapame 
Dvuciaux (Mary Robinson.) 





THE QUARTERLY neviCw 


JULY 1912. 


Frencu RENAISSANCE Arce 

3 By maf WATERs. — 
oserH CONRAD AND Spa 
By Sreruen Rernowps, Fits, 

EXxcoMMUNICATION, 

Tae New Pactrictsm,. 

AIRSHIPS AND AEROPLANES 

~~ By Menrvry O'Gont® 
HE TRIPOLITAN War (with 
6 tinwn, Maps, 

Tue Home Route Bri, 


I. Politi 
II. Financial, Political, 


London: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





Quarterly. No. 302. 


Tus Entatt: AN APPRECIATION. 


Comtesse de © Jourson. 
Porm: Tur ‘ Trranic’s’ Drab. 
Tue Fourvrisrs, 
Leo XIII, anp ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


Music anp LITERATURE 
Antrobus Harris. 
Tur Betaian Evections or 1912, 


Some Recent Books. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Contents for JULY 1912. 


Tue Centenary OF WiLiiamM GeorGe Warp. 
By John Ayscough. 
Tue Srory or ABBE DE Sacamon Durina THE Reign oF Terror, By the 


Tue PrerernatTuraL in Earty Irish Porrry. 
Some Recent StRikeEs. 3 Harding. 
uz Work or Ropert Senumann. By Clement 


——————_______ 


Edited b 
WILFRID WARD. 


Price 5s. 6d. net, 
By Canon W. Barry, D.D, 


By Mrs. Bellamy Storer. 
By the Rev. T. J. Jerrard. 
By the Editor, 


By Alfref Percival Graves, 


By M. Léon de Lantsheero, formerly Belgiag 
Minister of Justice, and Professor of Law in the University of Louvain, 


Curonicie or Recent New Testament Works. 
London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





———____., 


WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 


SEE 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE.” 





Mrs, Rosa NewmMarcua, 


Longman, Green & Co., 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Pooks WANTED. —Complete ‘Seta of Stevenson, Brown- 
‘hackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
Ki pling's "Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 and 23; Alice in Wenderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


gz, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, 


y the Eprror, 


——— 





2s. 6d. Post Free. 


Published by 


‘ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 





e ——E 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dianer Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually seld at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bote, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAYU tripic sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hétels. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sesd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 1 r 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Cen ral Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should 2 sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and O.. 1 Pal Pall Mall East,S.W. 


‘Applications fe for. Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Nor 
be addressed to the Evtror, but te the Pustisusr, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


e Fund 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, ‘000, 000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed iods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on scemesiened 


Scale of “Charges ‘for 
Hdvertisements. 


Ovrsipr Pace (when available) 14 Guivgas, 


Half-Page (Column) 
uarter-Page (Half-Colamn) . 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 

Half Narrow Column ............ 

Quarter Narrow Column _ 

Column Leet -thirds waemen of 

“COMPANIES, 

Outside Page 


Five lines (45 words) and under i in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. — 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Ineluding postage to any Yearly. Hatf- Quar- 

of the United — yearly. terly. 

om eco on - 4 86.., vn 5... 072 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 





Japan,&. .. w,  £1126..0163..086 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books woul 
wish to have his ownership permansniiy 
noted in every volume by means of a bovk- 
p'ate, and that such plate should havea 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such @ 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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yACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Part V. Now Ready. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LLD., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 

Past . SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. In Two 


F et. a 

Vols. a yublished.—Part 1. The Mavic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 

previously pul. Part 2. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, One Vol. 

Teo Vols Part 3. The Dying God. Oue Vol. 103, net. Part 4, Adonis, 
Joe net. 


‘ition Osiris. One vol. 10s, net. 
x TRAVEL. 


Across Australia. ny saLpwin sPENCER, 
CM.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
Se) - ~) ° ° 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
2is. net. p : 
Matt Gazerte.— Professor Spencer and Mr. Gillen have written a 
Putt ob is a classic of its kind, and will live to find a place beside the 
ee oaks of Darwin, Wallace, and Bates, and other great writers who have 
pen pictured the strange places and people of the earth,” 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Naturalists, their Lives 
and Work (1530-1789). By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc. 
F.RS. 8vo. 10s. nef. 

CouxTRY Lire.—“ Professor Miall has performed a valuable service by 
tl ring together the material which he has published under the title ‘The 

Early Naturalists.” . .. It is really a wonderful piece of work, showing how 
‘body of national history possessed to-day has grown up and developed 


the be ) ] 
during the course of centuries. 


Letters. of William Cowper. 


Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 
[Eversley Series. 
Tar Onserver.— Messrs. Macmillan have made an excellent addition to 
ieir Eversley Series in the selection made by Dr. Frazer of Cowper's Letters. 
_. The selection is as good as it could possibly be, and Dr. Frazer's memoir 
of the poet’s life is learned, witty, and discriminating. He does justice to the 
man and owns his singular charm, because he is able to feel the extreme pathos 
of Cowper's life.” 


The Earl 








SCIENCE, 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 General 
Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer, 
“Michael Sars,” in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e., of the “ Challenger Expedi- 
tion,” and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwegian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appelléf, Prof. 
H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 

Tur Grose.—“ This exhaustive work will be of enormous value to the 

natural st, and of very considerable value to those engaged in deep-sea 
ung. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris. Authorized Translation by 
FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 

Contents.—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle— 

Jacob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


The Origin and aim of the Acts 
of the postles. Being Six Sermons preached in 
Worcester Cathedral in Lent, 1912, with an Appendix on 
Codex Bezae, and a Sermon on Christian Unity. By the Rev. 
J, M, WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 








SOCIOLOGY. 


A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil. By JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, 
Chicago, Author of “Democracy and Social Ethics,” Xe. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 

Wesruinster Gazetre.— From the vast literature dealing with the White 

Slave Traffic we select Miss Jane Addam’s powerful and dignitied book.” 


- 7 ART. 
The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 


the Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN. Professor of Aesthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 8vo, 
4s. net. 


music. 

A Practical Guide to the Modern 
Orchestra, By JAS. LYON, Mus. Doc. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 

*," This work forms Vol. IV. of The Musician’s Library. A new series 

issued in conjunction with Messrs, Stainer & Beli, Ltd. 


MACMILLAN & COQ., Ltd., LONDON, 








BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UN WIN. 





Syndicalism and the General 
Strike. An Explanation. By ARTHUR D. LEWIS, 
Demy 8vo, cloth. ‘7s.-6d. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 


This is the most thorough study that has yet appeared of Syndicalism, the 
latest development in industria! politics. The author has given close atteution 
to the spread of the movement throughout the world, aud has epitomised it, 
taking as his guides not only the more philosophical and substantial works of 
leaders such as Sorel, Labriola, and Leone, tut the popular publications of 
their colleagues, thus largely preserving the actual tone of the propaganda as 
it reaches the working man, Arguments for and against the general strike, 
which has usually been the bone of contention between Syndicalists and 
Socialists, are summarised, 

The book contains much material not previously accessible to the Euclish 
reader, and will correct many mistaken conceptions, Ma’ are given for 
forming an estimate of the importance of the movement in Great Britain and 
of those of its consequences most likely to be permanent, 





Social Insurance in Germany, 
1883-1911. Its History, Operation, Results, 
and a Comparison with The National 
Insurance Act, 1911. By W. HARBUTT DAWSON, 
Author of “The Evolution of Modern Germany.” With 8 
Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net, [Inland Postage 4d, 
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OFFER OF 


£2,000,000 BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPAny 


5S PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE DEBENTUREs 
| DUE 1922 


AT 98 PER CENT. 


The Debentures form the whole of an authorized issue which will mature ist August, 1922. 

Trustee for the Debenture Holders, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 

The entire issue or any part thereof is redeemable at par on any interest date after ist August, 1915, 
three months’ notice by the Company. Uo 

The Debentures will be issued to bearer in denominations of £100, £200, and £500, with the privilege at 
holder's option of registration as to principal at the Company’s office in London. the 

Coupons are payable ist February and ist August. 
The holder of any Debenture will have the option of converting, at any time prior to ist August, 1915, the 
into fully-paid Common Shares of the Company at the rate of $150 Debentures (calculated at $4.86§ to the £) forent 


$100 Common Share. 
MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS 


offer the above Debentures forsal ‘the price of 98 per cent., payable as follows. 
° 10 per on Application, 
20 , 6 |.,, Allotment, 
25 of Shake » 20th August, 1912, 
25 et » 98th September, 1912, 
18, = » 25th Septomber, 1912, 


‘98 per cent. 


Shareholders of record on 15th July, 1912, of the Brazil Railway Company who apply on the special form sent to them by the 
Company are entitled to a preferential allotment of 1/26th of a £100 Debenture for each Share held by them. 


Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on allotment, or on 20th August » 
9th September, 1912. 

On payment of the instalment due on Allotment, Allotment Letters will be exchangeable for Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificate 
‘to Bearer, carrying a coupon of £2 3s, 3d. per £100, payable 1st February, 1913, representing interest to that date on the amount ¢ 


the instalments. 
The Scrip Certificates, when fully paid, will be exchangeable in due course for Definitive Debentures carrying interest fog 


1st February, 1913. 


The security for the Debentures is described in a letter from e =e Suofiel | Seo Cee ie 990,000,000. divided into 200,000 6 per 

. : ~ ent. Preferred Shares o each ané ,000 Common Shares 

= oe: ee President of the Company, & copy of $100 each, all of which is issued except 80,000 Common tome, 
-waic A acon podem a ——— ee of which is reserved for the conversion of th 
ESSRS, ’ ; . 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C, The Company's Bonded debt (excluding Bonds deposited as collatert) 
Brazit Rarpwar Company, Fa. 85,500,000 4 ner + ¥e bee a ae 60-year Bonds, 
18th July, 1912, 3. 86,500, per Cent. Bon ‘ren ies), and $1,510,500 5 per 
GenTLEMEN Cent. 50-Year Debentures, 

With reference to the £2,000,000 5 per Cent. Convertible Debentures The figures of the surplus revenue of the Company, after paymest of 
of this Com about to be issued by you, I beg to give you the ¢ = gre —_ bond and other interest charges for the past thm 
following information :— ears, as follows :— 

The Convertible Debentures, in addition to being a direct obligation 1909 PO a 
of the Company, will be secured by.a Trust Deed in favour of Messrs. 1910 - pet pe et 257,000 
Glyn, -_ —_ = as bay oy The proceeds - | = apne 1911 oe one ose ose ow 273,000 
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Bonds of the Brazil Land, Cattle and Packing Company. £2,000,000 convertible Debentures) will exceed 400,000 
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